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Editorial 


THE LIBRARY AS A SYMBOL AND A PROPHECY 


The protestant reformation was founded 
upon the belief that the individual who could 
read might interpret for himself the riddles 
of the holy writ. It was Martin Luther’s 
belief in the ability of every reader and the 
right of every reader to self-determination 
which inspired him to undertake the great 
labor of translating the Bible from the 
Church’s Latin into the speech that was used 
in the kitchens, the guild halls, and the fields. 
In some degree the same motive was respon- 
sible for King James’s command to make a 
translation of the Book into the tongue fa- 
miliar to the English laymen. Whatever sig- 
nificance this movement had in history, it 
was only the foundation for the related but 
more radical belief that men could manage 
their own temporal affairs as well as their 
heavenly ones. Many generations worked at 
shaping this concept. Then Jefferson and his 
fellow rebels in the American colonies 
turned it into a vigorous social experiment. 

Jefferson was not exactly a snob, but 
neither was he a sans-culotte. He shared 
with practically all the other founders of 
the American republic the belief that social 
and political policies were to be determined 
by men who were literate, not by a mis- 
guided rabble that puts a prize on all who 
are unlettered and unwashed. But Jefferson 
and the others entered into no conspiracy to 
keep the masses ignorant so that a privileged 
few could use the power of the state. It was, 
instead, the most distinctive contribution 
these men made when they saw that govern- 


ment and education are a single function, 
and that the potentialities of American 
democracy must always be realized in direct 
ratio to the nuinber of citizens who were 
realistically educated for the peculiar re- 
sponsibilities of active citizenship in a demo- 
cratic republic. 

It took a hundred years, it is true, to find 
in America any good evidence that the peo- 
ple at large in the several States shared this 
notion of education for all at public expense. 
In the first years of the republic there were 
many people, and powerful people too, who 
chose to be shocked by such a notion, just 
as there are in these present times flag- 
waving patrioteers who, in the name of 
Jehovah and the Constitution, carry on suc- 
cessfully their campaign against appropria- 
tions for public libraries, public schools, and 
every other agency which operates, or could 
operate, for the enlightenment of the citi- 
zens. Let them write the Nation’s laws, let 
them control all sources of public informa- 
tion, let them write the curricula, and they 
care not who may write its songs, or whether 
it has songs at all. 

It is in the records of this Nation that 
public education has been from the first as- 
sumed as prerequisite for the success of the 
great experiment. The likelihood that the 
experiment will succeed can be read from 
day to day not in the market reports but in 
the figures that attest what progress we have 
made on any day in wiping out illiteracy. But 
literacy is something more than bare ability 
to recognize one’s name in print or read the 
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headlines in the papers. The literacy report 
for one day might be read in part in figures 
on book sales and circulation. When shall we 
have a page in all the evening papers to quote 
the library demand for distinguished books? 

Learning to read is at best a strenuous 
affair for most of us; but learning what to 
read, and what to do with what we read— 
this is a mystery so great that only a few 
will solve it. You patient teachers who teach 
reading in our schools, pouring freely into 
your work the precious essence of your life 
—what consolation do you use when, after 
all the effort and the pain involved, you see 
your pupils who have learned to read choose 
how they shall apply their fine achievement? 
What gives you courage for your work when 
you have read the publication figures for our 
newspapers and magazines? You teachers, 
whatever your subject, how do you justify 
yourself to yourself when there is so little 
evidence that America is making any prog- 
ress in becoming either literate or demo- 
cratic? You answer, of course, that you still 
have faith in an ideal, faith that this year, 
or next year, this generation or some genera- 
tion following will achieve the discriminating 
literacy which will make democracy prob- 
able. 

In several decades there has been no book 
more helpful in characterizing “the Ameri- 
can dream” than James Truslow Adams’s 
The Epic of America. In the epilogue Mr. 
Adams offers the opinion that the institution 
which best exemplifies that dream is “the 
greatest library in this land of libraries, the 
Library of Congress.” It is not a personal 
memorial to some overrich man who sought 
belatedly to return to society a part of his 
plunder. It is straight from the heart of de- 
mocracy. “Founded and built by the people, 
it is for the people.” It is administered by 
a staff devoted to building here the greatest 
library in the world. 


Then there is the public that uses these facilities. 
As one looks down on the general reading room, 
which alone contains ten thousand volumes which 
may be read without even the asking, one sees the 


seats filled with silent readers, old and young, rich 
and poor, black and white, the executive and the 
laborer, the general and the private, the noted 
scholar and the schoolboy, all reading at their own 
library provided by their own democracy. It has 
always seemed to me to be a perfect working out 
in a concrete example of the American dream— 
the means provided by the accumulated resources 
of the people themselves, a public intelligent 
enough to use them, and men of high distinction, 
themselves a part of the great democracy, devoting 
themselves to the good of the whole, uncloistered. 


The Library of Congress cannot serve all 
the people, of course, however its resources 
might be expanded, however efficient its 
staff. Mr. Adams offers it as a symbol of 
what democracy has achieved. For a vision 
of what there is yet to do we need only enter 
a public library in any large city where the 
shocked victims of the “depression” have 
crowded every room in their retreat, their 
frantic research for new illusions, new 
hopes, new opportunities to replace those 
lost in this bitter purge. They crowd every 
room, and they are made welcome and 
helped to a share of what is left of library 
service shaved to the bone by retrenchments 
that are shortsighted if not criminally un- 
just. “Give light and the people will find 
their own way!” But we the citizens, in this 
panic and confusion, have allowed the light 
to be turned down to a glimmer. Democracy 
assuredly must help itself. The great library 
at Washington will be a greater one when 
there are good libraries in every county of 
the western plains, in every mountain vil- 
lage, in every mining town. The library is a 
symbol of democracy ; it shares with the hos- 
pital the right to be taken also as an index 
of humanity and essential civilization. 

These ideas are offered here as a few of 
the basic ones assumed in all that may be 
said in the pages that follow about school 
libraries, The library in the school borrows 
much of its importance from the fact that 
it may offer boys and girls opportunities di- 
rectly related to others they are likely to 
have as adults. As things are at present or- 
ganized the public library is never an ade- 
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The Librarian—Extracurricular 
Activities’ Newest Ally 


Harry C. McKown 


UBBERLEY’s famous statement that “the 
most important individual in the 
school, next to the principal, is the janitor,” 
has recently been joined by a paralleling 
statement that is just as true—‘the most 
important individual in the school, next to 
the janitor, is the librarian.” The janitor’s 
activities in connection with the physical 
welfare of the pupil are probably no more 
important than the librarian’s activities in 
connection with the pupil’s mental welfare. 
What a change has come in the office of 
the librarian! The old-time librarian, an um- 
brella-checking clerk and a “hander-out-of- 
books,” a watchdog whose slogan was “every 
book in its place on the shelf,” has been re- 
placed by a sympathetic, enthusiastic, and 
ingenious education booster whose motto is 
“every book in the hands of a reader.” This 
new Official has accepted responsibility for, 
initiated, and developed all sorts of unusual 
activities in the interest of increased pupil 
education. Certainly here is an educator who 
is winning and deserving much credit and 
praise. 





Not only has the librarian done yeoman 
service in connection with the usual curricu- 
lar subjects but she has increasingly recog- 
nized the possibilities and busied herself with 
developing contacts, programs, and policies 
in connection with the so-called extracurricu- 
lar activities, which brings us to the point of 
the present discussion. Just what can the li- 
brary and its officials do to improve extra- 
curricular activities and contribute to the 
education of the pupil through them? 

In answer to this question the following 
definite suggestions are offered. It is not to 
be assumed that these activities are original 
with the writer or that they are not now be- 


ing done in many schools. But it is reason- 
able to assume that not all of them are being 
done in all schools and perhaps in some 
schools few or none of them are being done. 
Consequently, these suggestions may be of 
value in assisting in the development of an 
improved program of library-activities co- 
Operation. 

In general, it is logical to believe that the 
librarian should be responsible for: 

1. Providing informational material for 
the various extracurricular activities. In de- 
bating, because of its very nature, students 
have always made great use of the library. 
There is now more than ever before a possi- 
bility of similar wide use of these facilities in 
connection with material for assembly and 
homeroom programs, dramatic, music, and 
literary activities, school trips and excur- 
sions, welfare and service activities, etc. 
Note, for example, how the many details of 
social activities—parties, receptions, ban- 
quets, and hikes—relating to invitations, 
decorations, games, stunts, and refresh- 
ments, may be easily studied and planned 
where there is an adequately equipped li- 
brary to draw upon. Even in cases where the 
librarian cannot supply exactly the material 
which the various groups may need, she can 
provide information concerning the sources 
of such material—books, publishers, manu- 
facturers, and organizations from which it 
may be obtained. 

2. Codperating with service clubs and 
committees of all types. Such school organi- 
zations as the student council, Junior Red 
Cross, welfare, recreation, health, and other 
service committees and groups may, with the 
librarian’s assistance, provide absentee and 
shut-in pupils—ill, quarantined, etc., as well 
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as underprivileged children—with books, 
magazines, pictures, newspapers, and similar 
materials. The planning and executing of 
scrapbooks, picture books, and clipping 
books (on specialized subjects such as radio, 
motion pictures, nature study, art, and mu- 
sic) constitute other projects which may be 
carried out with educational profit for all 
concerned. 

3. Promoting and managing exhibits. The 
library, with its attractive equipment— 
chairs, tables, plants, flowers, pictures, good 
light, ample space, and interested personnel 
—is a much more pleasant and intriguing 
place than the average classroom. It is the 
logical place in which to hold exhibits of 
various kinds—magazines, newspapers, and 
other school publications—and the visible 
results and products of hobby, recreational, 
service, and other clubs—art, photograph, 
metal, scouts, handwork, radio, airplane, 
drawing, needlework, safety-first, poster, 
book lovers’ gift, etc. Naturally, an essential 
part of such exhibits is the handling of the 
details of promotion, publicity, arrangement, 
and titling of all articles and the training 
and assignment of pupil guides, explainers, 
and helpers. 

4. Developing and maintaining a bulletin 
board. An attractively designed, adequately 
lighted, and efficiently supervised bulletin 
board, located in the library rather than in 
some out-of-the-way place or in some traffic- 
crowded corridor, can be one of the most in- 
teresting things about the school or its li- 
brary as well as one of the most valuable, 
from an educational point of view. Posters, 
clippings, suggestions, and announcements 
advertising new acquisitions, features, ma- 
terials, services, and activities may be effec- 
tively presented by means of this device. 

5. Making the library’s conference room 
available to student groups. Many school li- 
braries and nearly all public libraries are 
now equipped with a “conference room,” 
“directors’ room,” or a similar room which 
may profitably be made available for the use 
of student groups. Consider, for instance, 


how the very atmosphere of such a meeting 
place, with its highly polished table and its 
attractive chairs, would give an importance 
and dignity to the deliberations of the stu- 
dent council or some pupil committee which 
would never be possible if the group were 
meeting in a classroom with the usual class- 
room atmosphere. 

6. Accepting responsibility for promoting 
a very definite consideration of commonly 
neglected current life activities. Although 
the activities of real life are being increas- 
ingly represented in regular school settings, 
many of these items are not found in the 
school’s set-up because they do not fit in 
well with established courses and subjects. 
Hence, they are “extracurricular” activities 
in a real but not in the usual sense. Many 
of them can be reflected in the programs and 
discussions of the homeroom, assembly, and 
other groups. The librarian can very appro- 
priately initiate the development of interest 
in them. To illustrate briefly, four of these 
possibilities follow. 

All pupils attend the movies and yet little 
is being done to raise the pupil’s standards 
of movie attendance. A number of reputable 
magazines now include a motion-picture de- 
partment and the reviews in these can be 
made available to the pupils. A “movie- 
guide” scrapbook composed of these reviews 
and made by the pupils themselves will be 
well worth while. An analysis of the asinine 
advertising, both direct and indirect, to be 
found in current newspapers would be help- 
ful, as would a study of the silly froth to be 
found in the typical movie magazines—the 
private lives, pajamas, pets, early struggles, 
childhood, adventures, hobbies, and “loves” 
(all told in a breathless manner) of motion- 
picture heroes and heroines. In addition, 
there are several good books on this topic 
available and these could be supplied by the 
librarian. 

A similar study could be made of the 
radio programs, materials, methods of 
broadcasting, etc., as well, of course, as of 
the intelligence-insulting “blah” commonly 
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called “advertising” inevitably found in 
nearly all of these programs. 

Another activity which the library can as- 
sist in promoting is the intelligent reading 
of current newspapers. A discussion of the 
newspaper as a financial institution, with its 
consequent policy or distortion, misempha- 
sis, and bias in national, international, po- 
litical, religious, educational, financial, and 
other human concerns, can be built upon a 
study of newspaper organization, support, 
class of readers, types, proportions, and dis- 
play of news stories, etc. Here again not 
only can the librarian supply the papers but 
also a number of appropriate books which 
can be used in supplementing pupil study 
and investigation. 

Still another educationally (and financial- 
ly) valuable project may center around ad- 
vertising of all types—newspaper, magazine, 
radio, billboard, “whispering campaign,” 
handbill, and mail. For instance, why should 
not the school teach the pupils to be care- 
ful about investing in magic “salary raisers,” 
“systems of training,” “memory develop- 
ers,” “personality producers,” “fat reduc- 
ers,” and a hundred other thoroughly dis- 
credited services which benefit only the ad- 
vertisers? And here again the librarian can 
supply books and pamphlets, the publications 
of the United States Government and Con- 
sumers’ Research, and similar material which 
will not only be interesting but authentic. 

To repeat, the librarian can easily, natu- 
rally, and effectively assume charge of im- 
portant educations for which little provision 
is now being made in the average school. 

7. Developing and utilizing pupil-assist- 
ants. Many schools have established an in- 
telligently thought-out and definitely organ- 
ized policy and practice of training and util- 
izing pupil-assistant librarians. Probably, in 
many instances, these arrangements have 
been made largely on the basis of economy, 
but in many other cases they have been 
made as a part of a definitely planned pro- 
gram of pupil education. Probably, in both 
cases, the general results have been beneficial. 
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Certainly there is as much justification for 
the organization of a library squad as for the 
organization of a traffic squad, office squad, 
or cafeteria squad. The educational possi- 
bilities are surely none the less important. 
These assistant librarians help in catalogu- 
ing, classifying, accessioning, arranging, 
charging, discharging, shelving, and repair- 
ing books and periodicals, in maintaining 
clipping and picture files, in giving desirable 
publicity to library materials and methods, 
and in other services and activities. 

8. Promoting intelligent use of the library. 
Judging by the extent to which pupils of a 
modern school use the library it may appear 
that an educational program designed to en- 
courage such use is unnecessary. However, 
this is not the case. A continuous program 
of education is necessary not only to en- 
courage the newer pupils to make use of 
the library and its opportunities intelligently, 
but also to educate all pupils on what it 
contains, its new acquisitions and services, 
how efficiently to find what is wanted, and 
in the proper care of books, magazines, and 
other material. 

This education may be provided through 
the assembly, homeroom, club, or other pro- 
gram; by means of playlets, pantomimes, 
pageants, and other dramatizations ; the pub- 
lication of reviews and similar material in 
the school and local newspaper, and on the 
bulletin board ; by such devices as charades, 
games, conundrums, songs, jingles, and con- 
tests relating to authors, titles, characters, 
scenes, settings, and events ; and by the pro- 
motion of special drives, “Library Week,” 
“Read Week,” “Visit the Library Week,” 
and others. 


Who shall have the responsibility for ini- 
tiating and developing this program of libra- 
ry-activity codperation, the librarian or the 
sponsor? Probably, in general, the latter, 
because he is somewhat of an expert in the 
field of activities, knows the aims, purposes, 
materials, and methods, and is more expe- 
rienced with them than is the librarian. 
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Hence it is logical to assume that he should 
recognize and accept the responsibility for 
pointing out the various possibilities to the 
librarian and for making suggestions for co- 
éperative effort. In short, he must lead the 
librarian to see the opportunities, educate 
her concerning the ideals and materials of 
the activity program, and with her devise a 
program aimed at accomplishing desirable 
ends. 

Of course, it must not be assumed for a 
moment that this education will be a difficult 
task. The modern librarian is extremely de- 
sirous of extending the influence of the li- 
brary, she has the highest of professional 
ideals, usually has had good training, and 
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is a “horse” for work. She will be quick to 
appreciate and capitalize her opportunities. 

However, all of the codperating will not 
be on her part. It is just as essential that the 
activity sponsor or director and the students 
be as quick to appreciate their responsibili- 
ties in cooperating with her and in promot- 
ing the interests of the library as it is for her 
to be quick in promoting the interests of 
the activities. This task is a mutually co- 
Operative one. No one can doubt but that 
it will be extremely valuable in the improve- 
ment of the activities and the library, which 
in themselves are important enough, but also 
in the education of the pupils, which is far 
more important. 


School Library 


By GERALD RAFTERY 


This room is far more rich than all the rest 

In dreams and wisdom, here where volumes stand 
In staid array with wealth from every land 

And every golden age ; this room is best. 

Here is the hidden East, the roaring West, 

With tales for any youngster’s reaching hand ; 
Here History lies open to be scanned 

For fun—or for a crucial monthly test. 


Here Michael Strogoff races through the snow, 

And Crusoe tells of all the deeds he did, 

And three gay musketeers match laugh and blow. 
Here Don Quixote rides beside the Cid, 

And Little Women, Beth and Meg and Jo, 

Consort with Billy Bones and Captain Kidd. 








Library Service in Rural Schools 
Sarah B. Askew 


Secretary, New Jersey Public Library Commission 


N NEW JERSEY we feel that the solution 
I of library service to rural schools can 
come only through county or township li- 
braries. During the survey made by the Gov- 
ernor’s committee in New Jersey in the past 
few years one of the people with the sur- 
vey came to my office to ask why there were 
not county libraries in all counties, as the 
library service for the rural and small town 
schools was so much more efficient and ade- 
quate in those counties with such libraries. 

Two decades ago almost all rural schools 
both elementary and secondary in our State 
suffered from a lack of library service. Not 
only did they suffer for books but for ad- 
vice on books and reading, for reference 
and information service such as is given by 
the public library. 

The county superintendents, helping 
teachers, and parent teachers saw the cry- 
ing need for library service for schools and 
realized that the lack of books and such serv- 
ice was at the root of one of the most radical 
faults of our school system—the children 
were not being trained in comprehension and 
trained to examine and learn for themselves. 
With great effort many of the rural schools 
procured sufficient money to put in small 
book collections and the rural high schools 
added reference books. The small collections 
the schools were able to buy were soon read 
and there were many gaps in the reference 
collections which should have been filled by 
circulating books. The schools had no 
trained service for reference and informa- 
tion; there was little supervision of book 
buying; books stood unused in one school 
when needed in another; and there was 
much duplication. At last the school people 
of one county put it up to the Public Li- 
brary Commission to find some better way 


of conducting this library service. The coun- 
ty library grew out of that request. 

The county library has its headquarters 
at the county seat and has there a collec- 
tion of books from which the circulating 
collections are drawn and from which spe- 
cial books may be supplied and which en- 
ables the librarian to work out reference 
problems. In addition, books are placed in 
every school and community in the county, 
accessible to all and changed at frequent 
intervals. 

The idea is to give each of the schools 
a collection chosen by the teachers, helping 
teachers, and county librarians, and to have 
this collection a flexible one to be adjusted 
to the needs of the school as they develop. 
In addition it is planned to give them a con- 
stant supply of fresh books, a central supply 
station from which to draw for the special 
book wanted from time to time, and for in- 
formation and reference service a trained 
person to whom the teachers and pupils may 
turn and who will guide and direct the rec- 
reational reading in an unobstructive dip- 
lomatic way. 

It is planned to give the high school a 
good collection of reference books to be sup- 
plemented from time to time by circulating 
books. Our State regulations require that 
there shall always be kept in the high school 
not less than five hundred volumes. In ad- 
dition it is planned to give the rural high 
school the services of a well-trained spe- 
cialist to supervise and aid their own libra- 
rians, to help with special problems that may 
arise, and to give them the reference and in- 
formation service which every high school 
needs, as well as a constant supply of fresh 
books for cultural and special reading. 

The children need to be taught to se- 
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lect books for themselves and need a larger 
collection from which to select than can be 
provided in any one school; therefore, the 
county library has a car which calls about 
once a month, It is so built that it carries 
on shelves five hundred or more books from 
which the children may select their own sup- 
ply. Inside are carried special books for 
teachers and pupils. 

In fact, the goal is that each school shall 
have a collection of books, each book be- 
ing chosen by the teacher and the librarian 
for the particular needs of that school. Cer- 
tain reference books shall always be left in 
each school and each school can keep a book 
as long as necessary; but through the ex- 
change system books that are no longer in 
use will be taken by the librarian when she 
calls and new ones left in their place. The 
librarian talks with the teachers and helps 
plan the work in reference to books and 
brings each month the books needed for the 
work of that school. She talks with the pu- 
pils, tells them stories, helps compile reading 
lists, and trains them in the use of books. 
The pupils and teachers select books from 
the car as they wish. She works in the closest 
accord with the helping teachers, keeps them 
supplied with books they need, keeps them 
advised as to new books that are of use, and 
sees that the teachers carry out, so far as 
books are concerned, projects planned for 
them. She supplies books and ideas for en- 
tertainment. When the wants of the school 
are satisfied as far as possible the librarian 
moves on taking with her many requests 
to be filled by mail and reference questions 
to be looked up. The librarian often gives 
elementary instruction in the use of books 
and libraries to the eighth grade and also 
to the older children in charge of libraries 
in their homerooms. 

On the school’s side, the principal gener- 
ally appoints one of the older children as 
head librarian, this office being changed from 
time to time so that all of the pupils having 
interest along these lines may serve. This 
pupil takes general charge of requests and 
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book exchanges, Each room has its own li- 
brarian who looks after the books in the 
room and this office is also changed to give 
each child an opportunity. In small country 
schools the older children have sometimes 
built the shelves in the rooms and they take 
pride in saying that they built these shelves 
from directions in a book, showing the vis- 
itor the book and the plans for shelving. The 
girls sometimes do simple mending as their 
contribution. The library rooms are deco- 
rated with posters made by the pupils and 
they take pride in showing nature collec- 
tions, stamp collections, articles made and 
models built from books on nature and hand- 
icraft. As each child finishes the book he 
or she has chosen, it is turned into the gen- 
eral collection for the room; therefore, each 
child is interested in every book selected 
from the truck and much advice is given 
back and forth. The “permanent” collection 
of reference books is always kept accessible 
and often a room contrives to have a read- 
ing table or so at the back with some books 
spread out on it. The librarian tries to have 
one really beautiful book in each room. 
When one room has tired of its circulating 
books it often changes titles with another 
room. Occasionally where there is room the 
books are transferred back and forth to a 
central collection in the school. The books 
the teacher is using on a project stand read- 
ily accessible by her desk so the children 
may refer to them from time to time. In some 
schools the books the children have selected 
from the car are used instead of readers 
and it is found that silent reading has great- 
ly improved in a number of instances where 
this is done and some slow readers have 
gained speed. The children write for books 
or write comments on books for a writing 
project so the library becomes a center of 
school life. 

The library car visits the high school as 
well as the other schools. In the rural high 
school the problem was even more difficult 
than the elementary school, for while the 
school might buy the reference books it was 
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difficult for it to add sufficient books on cul- 
tural lines for collateral and supplementary 
or even for required reading. Generally one 
period of a teacher’s time was given to this 
work. To the rural high schools the county 
library has added more reference books and 
has given them a constantly changing group 
of books for cultural reading, as well as ad- 
ditional books on the course of study and 
extracurricular activities. The car calls at 
regular intervals at the high school as older 
children desire still more to have a selection 
among books for something to read. This se- 
lection gives them judgment and interest in 
the books. 

Some few of the books are put in class 
libraries but an endeavor is made to keep 
the collection in some central place planned 
with the aid of the county librarian. The 
teacher in charge is given a measure of li- 
brary training by the county librarian and 
an effort is made to get her to meet State 
requirements by acquiring the credits in li- 
brary work necessary for a teacher-librarian 
certificate. She devotes as much time as pos- 
sible to the library, the period differing ac- 
cording to the number of pupils in the 
school. In some counties once a year the 
county librarians have a class for the more 
interested and promising high-school pupils. 
These pupils aid in looking after the library 
and often take up library work as a result. 

Special service is given to the high schools 
for debates and essays as well as for enter- 
tainments and pupil activities. These pupils 
show art work, manual training, handicraft, 
and collections made through the use of 


these books and say the library has made 
these things possible. The school’s part is to 
furnish a pleasant room for a central library, 
contributions towards the reference books, a 
supply of magazines, part of a teacher’s time, 
and assignment of pupils to aid in the work. 

The books are chosen by the librarian 
with the aid of the principal and the teach- 
ers, and you may be sure if there is any 
pet book of the teachers she does not in- 
sist that the one she leans towards be taken, 
but sees that the teacher or the pupil gets 
the book that is wanted when it is wanted, 
if it is possible to do it. 

To do all of this work libraries in the 
rural districts, those in municipalities, the 
county libraries, and the Public Library 
Commission have been tied together so that 
when a book is wanted in one place for some 
special work it may be borrowed, when pic- 
tures are wanted they will be loaned, the 
difficult reference question will be looked 
up in the university or State library. 

The rural schools have a great advantage 
in that they have real projects right at hand 
and there is not so much outside diversion, 
but the difficulty has been to give them ade- 
quate book and library service for the pu- 
pils to learn to study and think for them- 
selves. With this exchange system with a 
trained person at the head, the rural school 
is being, in some instances, better served 
than the urban school, and the boys and 
girls, because they share in the work, are 
taking more interest. It certainly makes ev- 
ery dollar spent count as much as two for- 
merly counted in book service. 
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When the Right Hand Knoweth 


Mary E. Foster 
Head, Schools Department 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


N COMMUNITIES where they both exist, the 
I two tax-supporting institutions—the pub- 
lic school and the public library—have a 
unique opportunity for codperation to pro- 
duce an economical book service to school 
pupils. There are fine examples of this serv- 
ice throughout the country, notably in cities 
and in counties where forward-looking 
school boards and public-library boards have 
allocated responsibilities and shared ex- 
penses which result in a mutual respect for 
each other’s problems and ideals. 

The depression in too many communities 
cast the library from the school program, 
or if it were maintained there were lessened 
book funds, or perhaps no money at all, to 
keep the book collection even at its prede- 
pression standard. This leaves many libra- 
ries with books in such bad condition from 
hard use that it will take years to rebuild 
unless money flows at greater speed than in 
the past. This is one serious problem we are 
facing. 

The second problem which confronts pub- 
lic educators is that of standards in the se- 
lection of school librarians. Far too many 
school administrators are satisfied to have a 
teacher with little or no library training 
placed in their school library. For the same 
money, a trained librarian can be obtained 
who will bring to the situation her skill as 
an organizer of books, as a buyer of books, 
and as a book enthusiast. An administrator 
will see that his chemistry teacher is trained ; 
he will not place a musician, who cannot 
teach manual training, in his woodwork 
shop; yet many school men feel that any 
one will do in the school library. This is 
indeed a shortsighted policy. 

Now how can a codperating plan between 


the school and the public library be of especial 
assistance in these really basic problems 
which confront school libraries today ? Natu- 
rally the division of expenses for the main- 
tenance of the library is of first consideration. 
What shall be the contributions of the school 
board, what those of the public library? Per- 
haps this can be most readily visualized by 
a statement of the respective responsibilities 
of the board of education and the library 
board in the city with which the writer is 
most familiar. 

Under this codperative plan, the board of 
education provides space and equipment for 
all high-school and elementary-school libra- 
ries. It pays the salaries of the librarian and 
the library teachers on the regular teacher- 
salary scale; it pays the public library for 
binding and cataloguing books paid for by 
the board; it provides nonlibrary supplies; 
it transfers temporary loan books to the ele- 
mentary schools ; and it allots money for the 
purchase of books for both high-school and 
elementary-school libraries. The public li- 
brary maintains a school’s department with 
a staff of seven members, three of whom are 
trained librarians ; provides money for a pool 
collection of books for school use, also for 
high-school library purchase of books; en- 
sures weekly delivery to all high-school li- 
braries ; provides library supplies ; supervises 
the school libraries for the board of educa- 
tion, acting as a clearing house between the 
two organizations ; and makes available for 
school use on a temporary loan basis the 
adult circulating collection housed in the 
main building. 

These two organizations adjust the prob- 
lems mentioned above; namely, adequate 
money for book purchases and a properly 
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trained staff in the following ways. Cuts in 
book funds have been in order, which ne- 
cessitated a careful study of statistics re- 
sulting in a percentage allotment of total 
funds based on school population, book col- 
lections, circulation, and attendance. Book 
purchases from both public-library and 
board of education funds have gone for- 
ward. Books for high-school libraries are 
ordered each month at a meeting in the 
schools department at the public library 
where copies of books asked for by the li- 
brarians are on display for examination, af- 
ter careful review by the library specialists, 
thus eliminating the mediocre and bringing 
only the best to the attention of the group. 
This avoids purchasing sight unseen and 
aids vastly the wise expenditure of funds. 
The pool collection in the schools depart- 
ment and the borrowing from the main 
adult lending collection supplied 7,553 re- 
quests from 21 high-school libraries during 
1934. This involved the shipping of many 
more thousands of books, because one re- 
quest may read “Books on the Revolution- 
ary War period for a class of forty” or 
“Ninety biographies on the ninth-grade 
reading list.” During this year, the 95 ele- 
mentary-school libraries sent 11,121 requests 
for additional temporary loans. So the de- 
pression continues, but the book collections 
hold their own, are kept rebound, the worn- 
outs replaced, and the best of the new titles 
added, and expert library service is con- 
tinued for all students. 

As a by-product of this phase of the work, 
a condition prevails in the matter of book 
agents selling sets of books. When beset by 
these supersalesmen, the board of educa- 
tion representatives refer the bookmen to 
the schools department. The books are left 
for examination, estimates are found, com- 
parsion is made with approved material al- 
ready in use in the schools, and in many 
cases much money is saved for more desir- 
able book purchases. 

By placing books and book funds first 
in the list of problems, the cart is before the 
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horse, for the finest book collection avail- 
able, with a librarian who does not know her 
books, who has no library training to enable 
her to prepare and administer them, is a li- 
ability of great magnitude. It was necessary 
to arrive at a personnel basis for incoming 
librarians. The State demands a teacher’s 
certificate. Four years of academic college 
work, to place the librarian in background 
knowledge on a par with the teachers who 
work with her, is required and a one-year li- 
brary-school course with its resultant cer- 
tificate. Three years’ experience as a teacher, 
or a librarian, a pleasing personality, good 
physique, a wide reading background, tact- 
fulness, a sense of social responsibility, and 
keen interest in school problems and pupils 
are all sought in applicants who are exam- 
ined for placement. Integration between 
public library and school board in this matter 
is augmented by the libraries’ knowledge 
of library personnel, by its codperation in 
supplying experience, and by its insistence 
on the professional training of applicants. 
The educator’s desire for teaching back- 
ground and ability is equally just, so both 
organizations have voiced their desires and 
the resultant standards satisfy. 

Another matter of importance is the plan- 
ning of equipment and floor space for old 
and new libraries. The architect calls in for 
consultation the head of the schools depart- 
ment when libraries are to be planned or 
remodeled. The artistic and the practical are 
both considered in the completed plans. 

After considering these basic problems, 
there are yet many opportunities in codpera- 
tion for these two public educators. Such 
an interlocking organization provides a mu- 
tual understanding of problems. When the 
yearly reading list for teachers is compiled, 
the public library is called on through the 
schools department for suggestions, the pub- 
lic library then ordering additional copies of 
these books to meet the increased demands 
from the teachers. If an addition to the re- 
quired high-school reading list is in contem- 
plation, the books are assembled in the 
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When the Right Hand Knoweth 


schools department for committee use. When 
it is time to choose the yearly purchase of 
books for the elementary-school libraries, a 
survey Of the most useful and beautiful 
children’s books purchased by the public li- 
brary form the basis of selection; if a na- 
tional or State convention is to be held, lists 
are compiled and books provided to illus- 
trate schoolwork exhibited. These and in- 
numerable other services occur with each 
changing school year. Backward children, 
mental deviates, undernourished, normal 
and superior, all these become more vitally 
interesting to the public library because they 
are seen through the eyes of the school as 
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a challenge, and as problems in which the 
public is to have an opportunity to serve 
through its tie-up with the schools. 

Here through the school library is an op- 
portunity for each great educating body to 
see into the future. Surely the fine library 
training received by the pupils in the school 
libraries will bear fruit in adult appreciation 
of public-library service. Shall we not anti- 
cipate a good percentage of students contin- 
uing to use the public library for mental 
growth after school life, and, after all, is 
not that stimulation of a desire for contin- 
ued learning the greatest contribution the 
school can make? 


School Credit for Library Assistants 


I am one of the library assistants and have been 
asked to write dbout my work. I chose library work 
instead of algebra because I am not very good in 
mathematics. There are four other students who 
are library assistants, two boys and two girls. If 
we do our work well and get the recommendation 
of the librar:an, we will receive credit towards our 
graduation next year. Some of the assistants will 
receive one half of a unit credit and others will 
receive a whole unit credit. I shall receive a whole 
unit because I put in extra time after school. I like 
the library work very much because it is so differ- 
ent from the other courses that I have. Also, it 


gives you a chance to learn many things about 
books. For instance, I know now which are the best 
books to read, and whenever I want to read a book, 
I know just which one to get. I read a great deal 
now, but before I was a library assistant I did not 
read very much. I like the library work because it 
gives you some responsibility and makes you feel 
that you are doing something worth while. That 
is why I have practically decided to be a librarian 
and am preparing myself to enter the normal 
school as soon as I graduate. I shall try to be a 
librarian in an elementary school because I like to 
work with small children. 











The Evaluation of School Library Service 


John F. Brougher 
Adviser, Secondary Education 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction 


HE PROBLEM of measuring the efficiency 
Tc the school library is surrounded by 
the same difficulties encountered in evaluat- 
ing the achievement of all educational agen- 
cies. One can easily tell whether or not a 
business activity is succeeding by studying 
the balance sheet. In the absence of any such 
satisfactory means of measuring the out- 
comes of library service, it has been the prac- 
tice to set up standards in which the value of 
the library is completely overshadowed by 
such items as housing, equipment, annual 
maintenance appropriation, and qualifica- 
tions of the librarian. These standards de- 
scribe the material organization of the li- 
brary, but they do not enable us to judge 
the effectiveness of the library service. 

It is the purpose of this article to suggest 
a number of principles which may be used 
as a basis for evaluating the library in terms 
of the service which it renders. 

1. Library service should be an integral 
part of the instructional program contribut- 
ing directly to the aims of the school. The 
National Survey of Secondary Education’ 
lists seven functions of the library reported 
by principals, teacher-librarians, and libra- 
rians: “To enrich curriculum and supply 
reference material, to provide for worthy 
use of leisure time, to train pupils in the use 
of books and the library, to serve as a cen- 
tralizing agency for the school, to train for 
character, to serve teachers, and to assist 
in the guidance program of the school.” 

The library must be a stimulator of intel- 
lectual activity, rather than a mere rewarder 
of those who do outstanding work. It must 
provide the atmosphere in which students 

1B. Lamar Johnson, The Secondary School Library 


(Washington, D.C.: Office of Education Bulletin No. 17, 
Monograph No. 17, 1932), p. 7, $.15. 


will find new incentives to achievement. 
There must be on every hand the influences 
which will complement the classroom, and 
enrich and vitalize its work, a requirement 
made imperative by progressive instruction- 
al methods. Thus the library is not only a 
place to do collateral reading or look up as- 
signed references, it is a friendly agency 
which integrates the various functions of 
the school. 

The hospitable, codperative atmosphere of 
the library should provide an important “cul- 
ture medium” in which the germs of true 
social control may flourish. Fargo? suggests 
the following objectives of socialized organi- 
zation of the library: “To create interest in 
the library, to develop a helpful social at- 
mosphere, to provide social and ethical train- 
ing, to free the librarian, and to aid in the 
choice of librarianship as a vocation.” 

2. Teachers should utilize the library, not 
only in the instruction of pupils, but also in 
their own cultural and professional develop- 
ment. Library service provides an indirect 
method of improving instruction which is 
often more effective than direct supervisory 
techniques. 

The use of the library by teachers will 
depend in a large measure on the program 
carried out by the librarian. She must not 
only have clearly in mind the objectives for 
her own work, she must be sure that teach- 
ers, supervisors, and administrators have a 
definite understanding of their responsibili- 
ties as they relate to the library. Hicks® lists 
an excellent set of library objectives appro- 


2 Lucile F. Fargo, The Library in the School (Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1933). 

® Howard H. Hicks, The Junior High School Library, 
School Library Yearbook Number Five (Chicago: Amer: 
ican Library Association, 1932). 
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priate to the junior high school. Among the 
more important are the following. For li- 
brarians: “To foster an appreciation of the 
library as a laboratory for research and ex- 
ploration, to provide library experiences that 
result in growth of the power to interpret 
and evaluate the printed page, to make the 
library an agent for curriculum enrichment, 
and to understand the problems of classroom 
instruction that the library may aid the 
teacher in both formal and activity work.” 
For teachers: “To be acquainted with the 
content of the library in relation to the sub- 
ject taught, to use the library as a means of 
unifying and integrating subject matter, and 
to encourage the child to explore beyond the 
limits of formal assignments.” For super- 
visors and administrators: “To understand 
the relation of the library to various teaching 
situations, to promote codperation between 
classroom teachers and library staff, to es- 
tablish administrative and supervisory con- 
trols that encourage library usage, and to 
consider the teacher’s interest in the library 
as a factor in evaluating her services.” 
Techniques which librarians in progres- 
sive schools are employing to widen the use 
of the library in connection with regular 
classes are cited by the National Survey of 
Secondary Education.* The most commonly 
used device is to have the librarian supply 
teachers with bibliographies of material 
available in the library for various units of 
work. Others reported less frequently are: 
“Keeping in touch with units being studied 
in various classes, visiting classes, and be- 
coming familiar with every course of study.” 
3. Pupils should know the techniques for 
effective use of the library and enjoy show- 
ing initiative and independence in applying 
these techniques. This objective implies 
more than a mere formal training in the 
various tools of library usage. Boys and 
girls may be able to manipulate the card 
catalogue, yet they may be utterly helpless 
when face to face with a problem involving 


* Johnson, op. cit. 
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the operation of the catalogue. One of the 
biggest contributions which the library has 
to make is to help boys and girls stand on 
their own feet. The knowledge of library 


- techniques should enable each individual to 


do independent work, and to know how to 
attack problems which arise in connection 
with school activities. 

4. An effective library program induces 
pupils to use the library voluntarily in solv- 
ing their own problems, particularly those 
which arise out of school. When pupils turn 
to the library of their own accord to find 
solutions to their own personal problems and 
interests we may be sure that the library is 
really functioning, at least in one vital as- 
pect. For example, the boy who has confi- 
dence in the library will go there to find 
new material and other helps in connection 
with his hobby interests. 

5. The library should so influence those 
whom it serves as to further the ideal of 
education as an informal activity which the 
individual carries on through life. Among 
other things, this involves a definite program 
for introducing boys and girls to the use 
of public libraries and other educational fa- 
cilities for adults. 

There are many school library activities 
which may lead to this end, Every pupil 
should be encouraged to use the library ex- 
tensively for general cultural reading and 
for the pursuit of lasting interests which 
may be a source of constant satisfaction and 
enjoyment. Reading habits, acquired in the 
school library, will serve as a solid founda- 
tion upon which each one may continue to 
grow educationally. 

No school or formal program can prepare 
the student during his childhood, adolescent, 
and early adult years to meet all of the sit- 
uations he will face in later life. He is truly 
educated only as he becomes master of the 
art of continuously readapting himself to a 
rapidly changing environment. An important 
part of the technique of doing this is the 
ability to use efficiently public libraries and 
other adult agencies. 











“Free” Teaching Through the School 
Library 


Richard James Hurley 
Librarian, Junior-Senior High School, Roslyn, N.Y. 


HERE ARE school libraries—and school 

libraries. In physical elements they 
range from the palatial expansiveness of the 
DeWitt Clinton School in New York to a 
shelf of dog-eared volumes in a rural school 
in North Dakota. In personnel we find a cor- 
responding wide variation, and again in the 
philosophy and theory upon which the school 
library functions. But there is one constant 
in this matrix of variables—the book. And 
in this book we find a common meeting 
ground for the interests of all the school 
community—the students, the teachers, and 
the librarian. The book is an ice-breaker, 
an introduction, an informal give-and-take 
sort of thing that provides a clue to the in- 
ner person. The interchange of experiences 
and feelings that results is of creative edu- 
cational value to all parties concerned with 
the guiding of the adolescent. 

The place where these books are housed 
therefore becomes a very special one—a 
place for sympathetic interest, confidences, 
and personal help. For the library is not a 
classroom ; it has no desks, no assignments, 
no recitations, and, let us hope, no roll tak- 
ing. Instead we find tables and chairs where 
friends can work together, books and mag- 
azines suited to the myriad tastes of curi- 
osity-minded youngsters. There are files of 
pictures and graphic materials, displays of 
student craft, collections and hobby proj- 
ects, perhaps athletic trophies, and all the 
exciting interests that “creative” librarians 
can conjure up. In the library flows the 
stream of school activity; here the pulse of 
the school can be felt-—because of its infor- 
mal situation in the structure of the school 
organization. 


Likewise, the librarian is a very special 
person. He assigns no lessons, corrects no 
papers, gives no grades. He meets all the 
pupils in an environment of mutual inter- 
ests ; moves among them as a counsellor and 
guide, helping here, suggesting there, com- 
menting and criticizing constructively. It is 
“free” teaching—freedom to watch, to sug- 
gest, to experiment, to draw out some and 
repress others, to round off rough corners. 
Not being a taskmaster such as the teacher 
must necessarily be, the librarian can be one 
of these delightful people who always have 
something pleasant up their sleeve—a new 
book, a new picture, a new idea. 

At the same time the librarian is in touch 
with those currents that dominate the phil- 
osophy and techniques of the faculty. His 
efforts to unify the many phases of the cur- 
riculum gives him a comprehensive point of 
view. To this “feel” of the students and the 
faculty is added a knowledge of the commu- 
nity life and home life of the students. In 
the library where he can get into the inner 
nature of these coming citizens, he can carry 
forward the work of adjusting them to their 
complex world—and after all that is the 
main purpose of education. 

Here is Harry for instance, a boy inter- 
ested in insects and with intentions of be- 
coming a biologist. In the classroom he may 
be just another student with average grades 
in English and science and mathematics. In 
the library he buries himself in the contents 
of his hobby, for which the librarian pro- 
vides as much and as vital printed materials 
as are available, pointing out other phases of 
entomology and ending up by displaying 
Harry’s collection. 
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Another type of boy of an imaginative 
strain, Ellis, by chance became interested 
in “life” on Mars. He ransacked the library 
for every bit of material on this controver- 
sial planet, balanced opinions, confounded 
his schoolmates, and questioned his favor- 
ite teachers to the point of becoming a nui- 
sance ; but his interests broadened from mys- 
tery and adventure books to astronomy, ge- 
ology, and travel. Then there is always that 
girl who delights in beautiful illustrations 
and fine bookwork—the kind of girl whom 
you enlist for your library council where 
she can influence others with her love of 
books. This is education of the most deeply 
personal kind. 

Besides these happy, incidental meetings 
there are other means of contact, mainly 
the student organizations and community 
youth groups. In the former are usually ath- 
letic teams, music, drama, journalism, and 
science groups. In the latter are Boy and 
Girl Scouts, the Y.M.C.A., Hungry Clubs, 
DeMolay, Audubon, and many others. In 
all of these groups the interests are fairly 
well defined and much personal exploration 
not necessary. Therefore, books and talks 
on their special interests can be readily re- 
lied upon to provide a mutual ground for 
later individual work—wherein lies the rap- 
port necessary for informal education. In 
all of this work, whether with groups or 
with individuals, the librarian and teacher 
should freely interchange observations of 
students’ likes and dislikes. 

There has been implied in this educa- 
tion of the “whole” person a knowledge of 
books. There is another step to be consid- 
ered—how to use them. It is not enough to 
build up real interests and creative leisure- 
time activities; we must provide methods 
for doing independent research. These en- 
thusiasts should know some criteria of book 
selection, the content features of a book and 
how to use them, the mysteries of the card 
catalogue, of special reference books perti- 
nent to them, of encyclopedias and diction- 
aries, of the arrangement of books on the 
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shelf, of special features in the library as the 
clipping, picture, and pamphlet files or spe- 
cial book collections. This training in the 
use of books should enable the student to 
explore to the fullest the resources of the 
school, public, and his home library. I have 
watched with dismay the way Paul, a “mi- 
crobe” enthusiast, swept through all the 
available material and, with almost the des- 
peration of a drug addict, demanded more. 
These intense people who will become lead- 
ers in our culture of tomorrow require 
“meat” to feed upon. One of the finest things 
we can do, outside of discovering and giving 
direction to talent, is to set the spirit free 
to wander in its own heaven. 

In the past we have endeavored to train 
students by prepared library lessons given 
in some systematic way. There are a dozen 
and more manuals on the market from the 
simple Gaylord booklet to the elaborate Li- 
brary Key by Zaidee Brown. There are work 
sheets and ingenious tests of all kinds de- 
vised. There is no reason why the careful 
work that has gone into some of these man- 
uals should not prove valuable after proper 
selection for local needs. We recognize cer- 
tain needs at certain levels and the neces- 
sity of presenting the same material in vari- 
ous ways to groups of different I.Q.’s. There 
are many good reasons why parts of these 
manuals should be used—the teaching load, 
the overcrowding of schools, necessity of 
adaptation in many ways. But any effort to 
make the library a “classroom” with “les- 
sons” and “assignments” and with the li- 
brarian as “teacher” is to take the fun and 
thrill out of the library and make it just 
another room. With a game element intro- 
duced into this training, with an informal 
handling of the content, and with a very 
real tie-up with the interests at hand, it is 
possible to follow these manuals in some re- 
spects, but at best they are still makeshift. 
The ideal situation is, of course, to have a 
librarian Mark Hopkins at one side of the 
book and the pupil at the other. Or better 
yet to have both the teacher and the librarian 
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in company with the single student. 

For the proper integration and correlation 
of library instruction with the curriculum 
it is therefore advisable to be prepared for 
the worst and expect the best—something 
that may be done at any time, with two or 
twenty, in the library or classroom and with 
special reference to the needs that prompted 
both the teacher and librarian to enrich the 
students’ experiences. Then our library in- 
struction becomes more than factual mate- 
rial; it becomes clues in a thrilling treasure 
hunt and makes the library and its books 
living things. Finally to go beyond the goals 


to actual outcomes so that the library ex- 
presses through its collections, exhibits, proj- 
ects, and “museum” aspects the fruits of all 
this combined activity. 

I would say that we must forget learning 
things and forget schooling and think more 
about human nature, the guidance of indi- 
vidual differences, and growth of creative 
personality. The teacher and librarian by 
using this informal medium of education 
provided by the school library can contrib- 
ute much towards the enrichment that makes 
for a full life. 


The Librarian Went Swimming 


I belong to the library club. Our sponsor is not 
the librarian, for she is the sponsor of the swim- 
ming club. Our sponsor is Miss Hopkins. She is 
the eighth-grade English teacher. Our club meets 
during the club period every week and sometimes 
we have an extra meeting after school. Our club 
is now mounting pictures for the library file. Our 
librarian leaves us the pictures that she wants to 
file and the mounting paper. We select the mount- 
ing paper that would go best with the picture. 
Then we trim the picture neatly and mount it in 
place. We let the picture dry under a pile of books 
so that it will be flat. The librarian puts the picture 
in the picture file under the heading where it 
belongs. 


Most of the pictures that we mount are covers 
from The Literary Digest. We also mount many 
pictures from The Ladies’ Home Journal and some 
from the Pictorial Review. These pictures are used 
in many ways in our school. Some of them are 
used by the history teacher because they are about 
historical scenes. Some of them are used by the 
art teacher. Sometimes in art class when we have 
a lesson about art appreciation, the teacher will 
show us some of the prints that our club has 
mounted for the file. I am very proud of our work 
because it helps the school. I love to mount pic- 
tures, and I am making a picture file of my own at 
home. 
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Librarian Tells All 


Victoria Mansfield 
Librarian, Junior-Senior High School, Garfield Heights, Ohio 


FFICIENT CITIZENSHIP today is based 

largely on reading and judging the 
printed page. Training in such activity must 
be an extensive laboratory course, and the 
laboratory must be the school library. 

Dr. Johnson’s monograph!’ discouraged us 
who are primarily interested in this phase of 
the high school; if inadequate facilities, in- 
adequate staff, and lack of codperation 
hamper the work in the schools selected be- 
cause they have outstanding libraries, what 
about the thousands where there never has 
been one, or where it has been neatly sheared 
off as a “frill”? 

Librarians might be held responsible for 
a program to improve service, but admin- 
istrators alone have the power to create the 
department. Only superintendents and prin- 
cipals are in a position to show boards of 
education that a library must be an integral 
part of any school plant and annual budget. 

Too many projects read like a collabora- 
tion of George Ade and Mrs. Pennyfeather. 
How the New Teacher Launched the Good 
Ship Books—An enthusiastic member of the 
English Department happened to Find a va- 
cant Room; she solicited Gift books to be 
Catalogued by a Club; she discovered a 
Horse Stall to be made into Shelves by the 
shops ; presto! Our school now has a Library 
without a Single cent of Expenditures. 

No library can function without the back- 
ing of a superintendent who convinces the 
board that more stimulating teaching and 
more efficient learning cannot be expected 
until teachers and students have access to 
a supply of standard supplementary books. 
The book collection cannot be made up of 


1B. Lamar Johnson, The Secondary School Library, 
(Washington, D.C.: Office of Education. Bulletin No. 17, 
Monograph No. 17, 1932), $.15. 


sample texts and subscription sets of the 
wild animals of Africa. Here again the 
trained administrator leads the board to un- 
derstand that this enterprise demands pro- 
fessional technique. If the enthusiastic 
teacher happens to be a trained librarian 
with a vision of library opportunity, the 
superintendent or principal can let her 
launch the library as an assignment, not as 
an extracurricular interest. 

And it’s not the cost; it’s the upkeep. 
From wide questioning it has been calcu- 
lated that the annual loss in a secondary- 
school library should not quite equal an av- 
erage daily circulation. Two thirds of these 
losses occur in subjects where books at suit- 
able reading levels are scarce and where 
duplication has not been made in quantity. 
Here again it is the superintendent who must 
explain to a board—possibly hard to con- 
vince—that the book order must contain a 
dozen volumes on wrestling because the 
three purchased last year have been stolen. 
The rest of his talk on the annual budget 
may be slightly more palatable as it covers 
routine matters such as periodicals, expand- 
ing curriculum needs, binding, and replace- 
ments. It must all be accepted, however, if 
the library remains an efficient unit. 

An article in School Review for May 
1933, by Elwood Adams, reported a study 
which proved that neither the size of the col- 
lection nor the equipment of the room has 
much to do with the amount of reading done 
by junior-high pupils. If the librarian is a 
trained worker, and if there are provisions 
for free reading, students read widely. The 
principal has the responsibility for a sched- 
ule that indicates his sincere interest in di- 
rected and free reading. 

An article of this kind cannot presume to 
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become a course in library administration; 
devices to make the library-mindedness of 
the school felt must suggest themselves to 
fit the situation, but the prime need is this 
condition: from the superintendent down 
there must come the constant implication that 
reading is something to be done as a civic 
duty—not merely for an assignment, or for 
recreation, or for preparation of graceful 
conversation, but as a means of solving any 
problem in hand, be it serious or frivolous. 

The classroom teacher who knows chil- 
dren’s literature at her teaching level stim- 
ulates her pupils to read. She makes her 
needs known to the trained librarian; she 
then arouses curiosity about the offerings 
available to the students. Normal schools 
have added courses in—not about—chil- 
dren’s reading in the last five years, but col- 
leges lag ; they still give most of their work in 
the Beaver School of American Poetry, so to 
speak, heedless of hundreds of worthy mod- 
ern books that are making literary and cul- 
tural history. The nonliterary subjects have 
an expanding stock of readable material 
with which teachers must familiarize them- 
selves. The librarian is something of a spe- 
cialist-at-large but cannot know the innumer- 
able points in a class situation from which ex- 
panding interests can grow if the seed is 
planted. The superintendent is justified in 
impressing principals and supervisors with 
the validity of testing a teacher’s aptitude 
for her work by her ability to inspire her 
pupils to use books as tools. 

The desired outgrowth of school-library 
habits is familiar, happy use of books in con- 
tinued education—formal or self-directed. 
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The peak of omniverous reading comes in 
the junior-high-school years, slanting off as 
curriculum pressure and extracurricular ac- 
tivities absorb more of the student’s time. 
However, if the potential reader is im- 
mersed in suitable material during the time 
he is genuinely interested, there is the pos- 
sibility that he will return to reading for 
recreation and self-education when his ac- 
tivities lessen; if he has never read widely, 
he will not begin after high-school days. 

The great loss among readers is between 
high-school and public-library attendance. 
All who believe that habitual reading is a 
requisite for efficient modern living have 
tried to hold those lines of interest that 
seemed strongest in pupils during the later 
high-school days; still the leak persists—in 
fact it drains off the main current and leaves 
a great unsolved problem; in what way can 
regular readers at high-school graduation be 
influenced so they will become continuous, 
self-motivated, intelligent adult users of li- 
brary facilities? 

One no longer tries to sell the idea of the 
need for free reading; studies galore prove 
that those who can get a lot to read through 
public agencies read a lot; that those who 
can get practically nothing read practically 
nothing and fail to comprehend that little. We 
know that the library is bound up inextri- 
cably with the modern curriculum. We are 
trying to prove that, to become a power in 
the entire life of students, the library must 
be a full-time department, established with 
faith and supported with unfaltering loyalty 
by the board, the administration, and the 
staff. 
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Experimental Museum-Exhibition 
Work for Children 


J. Meksin 
Director of the Child-Book Centre 
People’s Commissariat for Education, U.S.S.R. 


BOUT EIGHT years ago a small group 
of extramural educators in Moscow 


took up the organization of exhibitions for 
children, At that time we possessed neither 
a clear-cut plan nor the necessary premises 
and means for running exhibitions. At the 
same time we were rather impatient in our 
eagerness to start the work. 

We were actuated by the profound con- 
viction that ordinary museums are little 
adapted to serve the juvenile visitor. As a 
tule, they are too bulky and crowded. This 
may be due partly to the fact that the ma- 
jority of museums are made up from former 
royal or private collections which are at 
times simply piled one on top of the other 
and partly to the excessive effort of some 
museum workers for external grandeur, as 
well as to the legitimate desire of specialists 
to have each object represented with ex- 
haustive fullness. 

However, what suits the educated person 
may overtax the ability of the uneducated, 
especially of the juvenile visitor. In setting 
out upon our work we made it a hard and 
fast rule for ourselves to be contented with 
a minimal quantity of objects, to eliminate 
the superfluous. This was not making a vir- 
tue of a necessity; it was our basic principle 
to strive for brevity and expressiveness. 

Heretofore museums used to group things 
upon the principle of rigid classification and 
systematization, which blunted and could 
not for long hold one’s attention. Therefore, 
we made it our rule to avoid monotonous 
groupings, to endeavor everywhere to make 
use of bright, eye-refreshing contrasts in 
material, form, color, scale, mood, etc. 


Visitors to museums are usually re- 
strained by various notices: “Do not touch,” 
“Do not mount these steps,” “No copying or 
photographing without special permission.” 
We decided to place most of the exhibits, 
except very rare objects, at the full dis- 
posal of the visitor. 

We worked upon the premise that chil- 
dren find dynamics pleasant and congenial. 
We endeavored, therefore, to enliven our 
exhibitions, and this was expressed not only 
by placing in the hands of the children me- 
chanical and constructive toys, but, far more 
important, by encouraging the internal dyna- 
mics, the dynamics of the creative process. 

In the museums we see the ready product 
of creation; we do not witness the act of 
creation itself. The children are most of 
all interested in the process of creation— 
how and wherefore a thing is made. And 
we were enticed by the possibility of show- 
ing the children the thrilling dynamics of 
creation. 

Our first exhibition was organized in the 
Museum of Fine Arts. It was called “For 
children about animals,” and was prepared 
for the preschool and junior ages. 

We chose this particular theme for the 
following reason: In all branches of art it 
is easy to find diverse material about animals 
understandable to children; in other lines 
we would have had to order things which 
we could not afford at the time. So we de- 
cided to use ready objects, arranging them, 
however, in a new way. 

We succeeded in obtaining from the Mos- 
cow sculptors, V. Vatagin and I. Efimov, 
several splendid works in wood and marble, 
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In the Museum of Fine Arts they had made 
for us two or three casts from antique 
sculptures. 

It was not difficult to select a number of 
toys from wood and clay, not only Russian, 
but also foreign (German, Japanese, Mex- 
ican). To these were added a few things 
from papier maché. A happy idea occurred 
to us to order from Archangel and Tver 
some wonderful sweetbreads in the images 
of reindeers, sterlets, etc. From a Moscow 
bakery we ordered a horse and a swan—the 
favorite objects of the so-called bakery 
sculpture. Neither did we omit to include 
two or three peasant embroideries with the 
primitive drawings of animals in the child- 
ish style of creation. Naturally, we gave at- 
tention to winding-up toys, and also to con- 
structive folktoys, like the popular smith 
and bear or hens pecking seeds. 

By way of experiment, a few art stu- 
dents made for us three models: (1) a wolf 
before a hut in the woods; (2) pelicans 
catching fish, and (3) a camel caravan in 
the desert. 

The picture book, which plays such an 
important role in the life of a child, was also 
utilized, chiefly for illustrations. This ma- 
terial, supplemented by a few photographs, 
showed the relations between man and beast, 
whether friendly or hostile or serving as a 
basis of food and material for human con- 
sumption. For the special study of child 
reaction to our impressions, several water- 
colors and engravings, interesting as to sub- 
ject or execution, were exhibited. 

Altogether there were about one hundred 
exhibits. Later on we found that even this 
was too much and that this modest collec- 
tion could be advantageously reduced by one 
half. We changed the grouping of the exhi- 
bits three times, studying the reactions of the 
children. When arranging the things we con- 
sulted the children, obtaining from them re- 
plies like the following: “It must be done so 
as to be more entertaining. Let this cat stand 
as though inspecting the exhibition. The lit- 
tle hare should be placed in front, so that 
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it might be patted. The bird should drink 
water from a plate.” 

Thus, the children preferred the func- 
tional principle, and this is quite natural, 
because they seek dramatic interest in every- 
thing. Let me remind the reader that I am 
speaking here about little children. 

Of course, we did not blindly follow the 
children’s advice. For instance, the children 
suggested putting the horses in separate 
stalls; this we did, but in a manner most 
adapted to the purposes of our exhibition: 
we selected toy horses of different types and 
the children were invited to tell which ones 
were the best. 

In the middle of the room was a big table 
with the inviting inscription: “Everything 
here may be handled.” And our invitation 
was not ignored by the young visitors. It was 
a sight to behold the eagerness with which 
they crowded around this table, fingering, 
handling, winding up everything that was 
possible. Of course, we had to get spare 
toys to replace broken ones. This indicates 
that the bulk of the toys consisted of cheap, 
replaceable articles. We also had a few rare 
objects that were carefully watched. Here 
again a tremendous difference was revealed 
between the approach of the child and that 
of the adult. Adult visitors are frequently 
moved by sensational, outstanding apprais- 
als: “See that famous statue!” “See the 
greatest treasure of the gallery!” 

To the children every work of art is 
anonymous, and it is not at all a bad thing 
that they are no sophisticated worshippers 
of big names. 

In the exhibition room the sculptor, V. 
Vatagin, molded animals from clay, doing 
it in the form of play and amusement. The 
children frequently dictated to the sculptor 
what to do, and here they saw how the ma- 
terial submits to the will of the artist. At 
times the sculptor engaged the children in 
a contest either with himself or with each 
other, and this proved to fascinate them 
most. 

Every visitor was permitted to make a toy 
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Experimental Museum-Exhibition Work for Children 


for himself from papier maché, to cut out 
from paper, to glue and tint an animal mask, 
or to make a drawing of any entertaining 
object. 

We introduced in the exhibition so-called 
museum games, having borrowed this meth- 
od from the practice of children’s museums 
in the United States. For this purpose we 
had printed on cards a variety of questions 
of quizzing, evaluatory, or jocular charac- 
ter. The very process of looking for the 
needed exhibit aroused tremendous interest 
among the children, making them observant, 
active, and self-dependent. At times a task 
was jointly given to several children, and 
they helped one another or brought out dif- 
ferent and contradictory points of view. 

The attendance and success of the exhibi- 
tion surpassed all our expectations despite 
the lack of advertising and the more than 
modest premises. It even seemed to us that 
the children felt more at home here than in 
the grand museum halls. 

The children of our district began to come 
several times to our exhibition, sometimes 
every day. Now, children do not come to an 
exhibition as a matter of courtesy. It was 
necessary to devise some amusement for 
these frequent guests, so that they might 
not hinder but help their comrades. Regret- 
fully, the exhibition did not last long enough 
for us to go more deeply into this work. 
Here is a typical case: 

A twelve-year-old boy, whom I found out 
later to be the son of a chauffeur, became in- 
terested in a little round revolving table 
which was not in use. 

“What do you like in this table?” I asked 
him. 

“Don’t you see, it has a glass lid. Postage 
stamps could well be laid out under it. I 
have a collection of stamps, many of them 
with the images of animals. May I bring 
them to the exhibition? I also have a lot of 
other things. I’ve got eleven ancient arrows, 
and all different ones.” 

The sparkling eyes of the youngster be- 
trayed the ardent collector. That very day 
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his stamps were added to our exhibition. The 
following morning the boy brought some 
biscuits with animal designs. I can imagine 
how the enthusiastic collector had sacrificed 
a relishing treat in order to enrich our exhi- 
bition. 

Later on we organized such children into 
circles of young naturalists, technicians, and 
philatelists, endeavoring to lead them on 
from individual to social interests. We kept 
diaries in which we endeavored to record 
everything that merited attention. It ought 
to be said that the method of contrast group- 
ing in itself made it easier for us to observe 
the reactions of the children of different 
ages and social and intellectual levels. Thus, 
preschool children liked most of all the dec- 
orative, motley toys, whereas the older chil- 
dren preferred realistic, “truthful” ones. 

One little ten-year-old girl was asked 
which horse was the best. 

“T believe,” she said, “the little children 
will like this one best, the toy one. But I like 
better that other one; it looks more alive.” 

“Why so?” 

“T cannot explain it to you. The little one 
will be afraid of a live horse: it might kick 
him. But he won’t be afraid of a toy one. 
He will sit on it and play with it.” 

There was a different perception of the 
exhibition as between city and village chil- 
dren. Never shall I forget how in a village 
whither we carried our exhibition two young- 
sters inspected a plaster group showing a 
mare and a colt. Attentively, slightly en- 
vious, they eyed the good mare as though 
at a horse fair. 

“A fine horse,” said one of them wistfully, 
adding with a deep sigh: “A good horse!” 

Reactions of this kind induced us to elab- 
orate our expository explanations and to 
add new themes to our exhibition. Our sec- 
ond exhibition was entitled: “How things 
are moved.” Our purpose was to show the 
children how man utilizes for his comfort 
the power of wind, water, steam, and elec- 
tricity. Here we deliberately combined exhib- 
its of technical character (models, diagrams, 
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schemes) with works of art in order to em- 
phasize the direct connection between art and 
material culture. 

This time, too, we had illusionary models: 
(1) a submarine and (2) a flight to the 
moon. These models were put up as illus- 
trating the works of Jules Verne and the 
latest technical achievements. 

Again museum games were applied while 
the cards were distributed into three sets ac- 
cording to the difficulty of the questions. 

There was also a good number of exhibits 
made by the children themselves, some of 
which showed high quality. Telegraph and 
telephone wires were installed through the 
whole of the exhibition, care of which was 
taken by the youngsters themselves. To some 
extent this exhibition reflected already the 
advance of the reconstructive period of So- 
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viet economy, but it was not as yet a poly- 
technical one in the full sense of the term. 

The third exhibition was dedicated to the 
theme: “Teaching in the past and teaching 
today.” The children are connected with the 
school for a number of years and it exer- 
cises a definite influence over them. It is, 
therefore, important to show to the children 
what a long and tortuous road was covered 
by humanity before the modern methods of 
teaching were worked out. We thought it 
would be interesting for the children to see 
how animals bring up their young, how ani- 
mals are trained. Next, we showed on a lim- 
ited number of material (three models, book 
illustrations, engravings, photographs, news- 
paper clippings) the ancient, the feudal, the 
prerevolutionary, and the modern school 
here and in capitalistic countries. 


Our Club Contributed 


I am the president of the “Snapshooters.” That 
is the name we have given to our club for it is a 
camera club and we take snapshots. In our school 
we have a fine library. There are many books and 
magazines, but we found there were no magazines 
about taking pictures. We talked about this in our 
club meeting. Then our club secretary wrote to a 


magazine agency, and they sent us sample copies 
of seven magazines about photography. At one of 
our club meetings we discussed which one would 
be the best magazine to have in our library for the 


use of our club and other students in the school 
who are interested in taking pictures. When we 
finally decided on one, we voted that the club would 
subscribe to this magazine as a present to our 
school library. We are glad to have this magazine 
in our library because it helps to get other people 
interested in taking pictures and because it is our 
contribution to the school library and shows that 
the Snapshooters Club is grateful for the help 
that we get from the library. 




















So You’re Going to Have a Library! 


Old Doctor Duff sets down some advice for the expectant principal 


HILDREN ARE frequently advised that if 
C they are to be assured of the proper 
start in life they must choose the right 
parents. A school library might follow the 
same advice by choosing as its sponsor 
the right principal. Here and there water 
rises above its own level; here and there a 
school has an excellent library and a stupid 
principal. But the general rule is: Like prin- 
cipal, like library. When the principals ev- 
erywhere are converted to a full belief in the 
library as the hub and heart and hearthside 
of the school, then we shall be able to ex- 
plore the depths of possibilities which lie be- 
neath our present practices in the school li- 
brary. I am addressing these paragraphs to 
principals of junior and senior high-schools, 
especially to the ones who have no library 
facilities at all or quite inadequate ones. For 
the others, what I have to say may fortify 
them in the faith. 

A school library costs money. It costs a 
lot of money. But when it is properly organ- 
ized and efficiently administered, it costs 
less in proportion to the service it gives than 
any other department of the school. It is 
cheaper, it stands to reason, to have a cen- 
tral library than many separate classroom 
libraries—nobody who is informed on the 
matter would claim otherwise. It is cheap 
when it is efficient; it is efficient when it 
functions for every student and every teach- 
er in the school. It is an expensive luxury 
only when it is “kept’”—a pampered mistress 
for the English department ; when it has be- 
come the hallowed precinct of some vestal 
virgin who, because she loves “learning” 
and hates children, has strategically re- 
treated from the classroom and fortified her- 
self behind the library desk. It is an expen- 
sive luxury when it is prostituted to use as a 
study hall, as it has often been by superin- 





tendents who read nothing but the Rotarian 
and deplore frills and fads. 

The school library is a laboratory, an of- 
fice, a study, and a living room. It is nat- 
urally difficult to furnish it so that it will 
serve all these purposes and still retain some 
unity. The formal characteristics of the of- 
fice are at odds with the informal ones es- 
sential to the living room. What results you 
are able to get will depend on how much 
you have to spend for furniture and how 
much taste you have in selecting it. The 
firms which specialize in library equipment 
offer a fairly wide choice of designs and fin- 
ishes, all made to specifications approved 
by expert librarians and constructed in such 
a way that it will outlast the school building. 
The cost of such equipment varies. There 
are catalogue prices, of course, and these are 
usually so high that they throw a board of 
education into convulsions. But if you buy in 
a competitive market and secure competitive 
bids from a number of manufacturers and 
dealers, you will be surprised to find how lit- 
tle the catalogue prices mean. Be advised in 
this, however: the purchase of equipment 
for a library requires consultation with ex- 
perts. If you depend on inspiration or moth- 
er wit, you let yourself in for some serious 
mistakes. 

No matter how we expand the functions 
of the library, there is still a place for books. 
The new services the library has added have 
actually enhanced the importance of books 
and increased the demand for them. The se- 
lection of books is a paramount issue, then, 
in establishing or in developing your library. 
The principle to remember here is that book 
selection is the business of a person who has 
professional training for the work. And it is 
the business of a person who is intimately 
acquainted with the purpose and methods 
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represented in your school. No ready-made 
book list will do. No committee of experts 
four hundred miles away can serve you com- 
petently. 

What I am saying is this: do not set up 
a library with books and furniture and other 
materials selected by the school board and 
the superintendent and then invite a librarian 
to come in and make something out of the 
hodgepodge you have. Instead, get a libra- 
rian first. Give her some teaching to do. Let 
her become acquainted first hand with the 
program and the people the library is to 
serve. Then give her free range to design 
a library to their needs and to order the ma- 
terial to set it up. 

This is the ideal way to get started, and 
it can be used in 5,492 schools where there 
is no library services at all or in the others 
where the “library” is only a shelf or two 
of rag-tag books housed in some dark alcove 
and opened twice a week by the principal’s 
clerk. Book selection in an up-and-coming 
library that meets every standard is still a 
professional matter carried on by the li- 
brarian. 

One point I have not made clear, however, 
is of great importance: the librarian, though 
she exercises the final judgment in the selec- 
tion of books, will solicit from teachers and 
from pupils their requests for new books. 
The science instructor, if he is at all familiar 
with the literature of his subject, will be able 
to supply the titles of many books he would 
like to have for use in his department. The 
teachers in the general shop will request 
many books chosen for their value to stu- 
dents in what the industrial-arts people call 
“related study.” When all the requests are 
in, there may be several times as many as can 
be supplied. The librarian, then, edits the 
list, selects items for the next purchase, and 
engineers this purchase economically. 

The school library will provide a large 
selection of magazines, for these are justi- 
fied both on the basis of students’ present in- 
terests and on the basis of their probable 
reading habits as adults. Magazines are inex- 
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pensive. They cannot replace books, of 
course, but the same amount of money spent 
for subscriptions carefully chosen will bene- 
fit during the term a larger number of stu- 
dents than the same amount spent for books. 
When up-to-dateness, newness, freshness 
are important, magazines have a distinct 
advantage over books. The great variety of 
periodicals available permits a_ selection 
which will cover the whole range of student 
interests and aptitudes. There are girls’ mag- 
azines. For young scientists we can supply 
a number of good ones. Adult magazines 
serve the precocious, and for the not-too- 
bright who find small joy in reading, there 
are the picture magazines and rotogravure 
sections. 

The preparation of a subscription list, or 
the revision each term, ought to be a codp- 
erative job. The teachers and students who 
use the magazines will nominate their favor- 
ites ; the librarian will make the final choice. 
The list must fit the program of the school, 
of course, but efficiency will demand that the 
magazines which are available in most 
homes should be replaced on the subscrip- 
tion list by other worthy but less familiar 
ones. Magazines published abroad ought to 
be considered here—there will be objections, 
of course, from those who object to anything 
that is not “100 per cent American” but the 
librarian will make up the list with a less 
provincial attitude. Juvenile and adult pe- 
riodicals published abroad will bring into the 
school some of the good flavor of life outside 
our own parish. The greater stability of old- 
world culture is in the best of these maga- 
zines. The magazines—those which are not 
filed intact for reference—will furnish a fine 
harvest of material for the clipping drawer 
of the vertical file. 

The nature of the services rendered by 
the library will in every case be directly re- 
lated to the general methods of instruction 
employed in the school. It is a peculiar vir- 
tue of the library that it may be used to ad- 
vantage in every type of school, the most 
formalistic and the most progressive. But, 
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according to the bias of the writer, the li- 
brary is usually a liberalizing influence. In- 
deed, the master librarian—one who sees 
the trees and the forest—is in a strategic 
position to improve both teaching and learn- 
ing throughout the school. In a valid scheme 
of cost accounting some part of the expense 
of library service might be charged to the 
budget for supervision ; the librarian is not a 
supervisor in the traditional sense, of course, 
but the influence she may exert for the im- 
provement of teaching is at once more sub- 
tle and more effective than the do-as-I-say 
method of many supervisors. Moreover, the 
librarian meets the teacher as an equal, a fel- 
low, not as one who must one day sit in judg- 
ment on all teachers, rating them plus and 
minus, true and false, on the official rating 
form. 

Your library is to teach with, or to teach 
through, or to teach into or from. But it is 
never never never something to teach. It is 
not a subject. It is not a subject department. 
These distinctions are useful in appraising 
plans for “library instruction.” A great many 
school libraries, as soon as they have the es- 
sential equipment, launch a course in library 
instruction. It is hard to tell who is to blame 
for this, the librarians or the teachers, or 
both. It must be the librarians, for these 
courses usually represent a kind of minia- 
ture course for librarians; that is, the con- 
tent is derived from the technical informa- 
tion the librarians have. But the principle 
represented is the old academic one: desir- 
able knowledge (that is, knowledge that the 
teacher and the librarian think is desirable) 
is organized and taught to children system- 
atically for their own good. Sometimes the 
instruction is so thorough that the pupils, 
when they have completed the course, are 
convinced that the library is a place to be 
systematically avoided. 

A modicum of group instruction of this 
kind is probably justified when a class is 
being introduced to the library for the first 
time. But it ought to be given informally, 
not required as something to be passed. Cer- 


tainly nobody should be denied the use of 
any library service because he happens to be 
one who has failed to learn the parts of a 
book or the classification numbers or some 
other information which he is likely to learn 
when, as, and if it is useful to him in doing 
the things he wants to do. Library instruc- 
tion—instruction in the use of the library— 
is best learned through using the library. 
Workbooks, courses, contracts, and all the 
rest of the pedagogical devices of academic 
teachers are useful only as supplements to 
purposeful activity. As the Dodo wisely ob- 
served when he undertook to instruct Alice 
and the others in the caucus race, “The best 
way to explain a thing is to do it.” What the 
student does, in proportion to his interest 
and satisfaction, is what he learns. A library 
that offers itself generously for use will sel- 
dom need crutches. Beware of Greeks bear- 
ing workbooks. 

If you have provided all the trappings and 
all the tools, all the persons and all the pur- 
poses, it is your privilege, after things have 
had time to get under way, to apply some 
measures to determine what you have for 
your money. It is difficult, of course, to de- 
vise measures that are valid and adequate, 
but the point is that books and furniture do 
not make a library. The amount of money 
spent for equipment and supplies, or the 
number of square feet of space allowed for 
the library, or the number of degrees the li- 
brarian has got—these are not final indices 
of the efficiency of your library. Handsome 
is as handsome does! What does your li- 
brary do? What does it do for your students 
and teachers? or more important, what does 
it do to them? What changes does it cause 
inside of them? How does it modify their 
picture of earth and their vision of heaven? 
I have no rating form to offer you by which 
you may estimate how much life has been 
brought into the room you provided with 
lifeless materials, nor how much of the life 
abundant it gives to those who come to this 
library. But this you must estimate if you are 
concerned for the success of your project. 
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The single characteristic that marks the 
new library from the traditional one more 
than any other is the way in which the whole 
school coéperates with the librarian. It is not 
the library for the school, but the school for 
the library. It is a community enterprise, a 
convincing demonstration for all who par- 
ticipate in sharing alike the collected re- 
sources of the whole group. The librarian 
is supported at every turn by the faculty- 
student library committee. A library club 
promotes special projects. The printshop 
prints bookmarks, forms, bookplates, and 
posters. Student assistants vie for the privi- 
lege of caring for the plants, the fish, and the 
birds that bring life into the library. Stu- 
dent readers write book reviews (optional, 
never required) and help in selecting books 
and magazines. The school paper runs a li- 
brary page. The shop makes bookends, dis- 
play cases, and picture frames. The art de- 
partment contributes posters, maps, charts, 
wall hangings, and transparencies for the 
windows. There is no person in the school— 
principal, janitor, teacher, pupil, nurse— 
who does not invest something of himself in 
this codperative enterprise. The library for 
all, all for the library! 

The school library has been taking on new 
responsibilities to adapt it to the service of 
progressive education. When classroom 
teaching was a routine matter of textbook 
assignments and recitations, the library was 
the place where George and Helen went, 


infrequently, to “look up something in the 
encyclopedia.” There are still libraries that 
are no more important than that. But there 
are others that have so outgrown the old 
idea of library service that they deserve a 
new name entirely. They have not only books 
but magazines, they have not only pictures 
but objects—starfish, autographs, pottery, 
ship models, costume figures, tray on tray 
of bugs and moths, stamps, crystals, shells, 
fossils, tropical fish, jumping beans—and 
whatnot. Library is not the word, and mu- 
seum is not the word, and library-museum 
is only a little better; but this queer jointed 
word will have to do until we have a bet- 
ter one. By any name whatever, the new 
school library-museum is something to give 
new life to jaded teachers and new hope for 
education. 

The library-museum is the pioneers’ do- 
main, a new frontier in educational method. 
Do not ask me where one may go to see a 
school where teachers and pupils are adven- 
turing with this innovation. Do not ask me, 
but tell me. I know a few, but there are many 
schools where they are enjoying a kind of 
library service not dreamed of in the philos- 
ophy of the conventional teachers and libra- 
rians. Find these. Tell me where they are 
and what they have done, and next term we 
shall fill a whole issue of THE CLEARING 
House with descriptions of school libraries 
transcendant. 


Our Teacher-Poet 


Mr. Gerald Raftery, whose poem, School 
Library, appears in this issue, is a teacher in 
the Grover Cleveland Junior High School, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. Mr. Raftery occu- 
pied a principal place on the program of the 
Eleventh Annual Junior High-School Con- 
ference at New York University, March 9, 
when he read selections from his poems. He 
has contributed to F.P.A.’s “Conning 





Tower” and to many nationally popular 
periodicals. His poems which have been 
published in previous issues of THE CLEAR- 
ING House have brought favorable comment 
from many subscribers. He is an unusual 
young man—a teacher who sees his pupils 
with the eyes of a poet. There should be 
many more like him—may his tribe increase ! 


J.C.D. 
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The Unit Assignment 


Francis D. Curtis 


Eprtor’s Note: Francis D. Curtis is professor of 
secondary education and of the teaching of science 
at the University of Michigan. His analysis of the 
unit assignment should be read along with the ar- 
ticle on the Morrison plan, which immediately fol- 
lows tt. A. D. W. 


ART 11 OF Monograph No. 13 of the Na- 
Piicnat Survey of Secondary Education’ 
provides a wealth of interesting and valua- 
ble facts concerning “unit plans” in use in 
457 selected American schools. There are 
ten of these “plans characterized by the unit 
assignment” ; namely, “(1) the project meth- 
od, (2) the problem method, (3) differen- 
tiated assignments, (4) long-unit assign- 
ments, (5) the contract plan, (6) the lab- 
oratory plan, (7) individualized instruction, 
(8) the Morrison plan or some modification, 
(9) the Dalton plan or some modification, 
and (10) the Winnetka technique or some 
modification.” A detailed study of the con- 
clusions reached as a result of a careful and 
detailed analysis of 213 pertinent articles 
published between 1916 and 1930, and of 
the practices in these selected schools, leads 
the author of the monograph to this sum- 
mary :* 


The conclusion is inevitable that, in practice, 


< differentiated assignments, long-unit assignments, 
“individualized instruction, the contract plan, the 
(SMaboratory plan, the problem method, and the 
 Sproject method are one and the same thing, dif- 
xf fering only in name. 


Later in the same summary article, the 
author says: 


. . . detailed comparisons failed to disclose any 
secondary schools in which the procedures ap- 


1Roy O. Billett, Provisions for Individual Differ- 
ences, Marking, and Promotion. Washington, D.C.: United 
States Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 
1933. 

2 Roy O. Billett, “Plans Characterized by the Unit 
Assignment,” The School Review, November 1932, pp. 
653-668, 


proximated either the Dalton plan or the Win- 
netka technique closely enough to justify the use 
of either term to indicate what the schools were 
doing. A few schools were found in which the 
methods, with obvious deviations, were roughly 
paralleling certain procedures advocated by Mor- 
rison. On the whole, however, the practices of all 
three groups of schools were much alike, all be- 
ing attempts to develop classroom procedures 
adapted to the use of some form of unit assign- 
ment. 


In his conclusion at the end of this sum- 
mary article, the author says: 

So far as the actual practices of secondary 
schools are concerned, the terms describing the 


ten plans characterized by the use of the unit as- 
signment are essentially synonymous. 


Granted, after a consideration of this con- 
vincing evidence, that the terminology used 
in common practice to designate different 
types and modifications of unit teaching is 
meaningless, the fact remains that the use 
of unit assignments in one form or another, 


designated by one name or another, has been 


and is rapidly spreading in our secondary 
schools. Teaching by the unit plan has”en- 
joyed a remarkable gain in popularity dur- 
ing the past five years, but there is no reason 
to believe that this popularity as indicated 
by the spread of the use of unit assign- 
ments is necessarily a valid measure of their 
value. It may be quite as logical to assume 
that the unit plan rode to popularity on the 
depression because it made possible a reduc- 
tion of instructional costs by permitting an 
enormous increase in class size. While there 
is no doubt that the use of unit assignments 
has displaced to a significant extent other 
means of effecting learning, the legitimate 
question arises: Are the actual intrinsic val- 
ues of the use of unit assignments suffi- 
cient to justify its supplanting other means 
of instruction? 

There are undoubtedly potential merits of 
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unit assignments ; but there are equally obvi- 
ous shortcomings of sufficient gravity to jus- 
tify extreme caution in introducing any form 
of unit plan for an entire course. Before 
there can be a justified sanction for sup- 
planting more conventional means of in- 
struction with the use of unit assignments, 
there must be a careful consideration of the 
advantages and disadvantages inherent and 
potential in the latter procedure. 

Among the prominent advantages of the 
use of unit assignments advanced in the 
study already cited and in other authorita- 
tive discussions are these: 

1. The use of the unit assignment offers 
an unusually effective means of providing 
for the individual differences of pupils. The 
use of “guide sheets” or “assimilation 
sheets” ensures that each pupil will work in- 
dividually on tasks which are to a greater 
or a lesser extent of his own selection; also 
each pupil may progress at his own rate and 
in accordance with his own capacities. 

2. It places the emphasis upon pupil ac- 
tivity rather than upon the activity of the 
teacher. This claim would hardly be ques- 
tioned ; yet it is obvious that this advantage 
is not unique—that it may be achieved 
through other means of instruction. It is 
probable, however, that teacher activity is 
subordinated to pupil activity more fre- 
quently and in a greater number of classes 
when there is a use of unit assignments than 
when conventional procedures are employed. 

3. “Pupils clearly prefer the unit assign- 
ment to the traditional classroom work— 
an important fact if the pupil’s emotional 
set towards his tasks be regarded as signifi- 
cant.”* This claim is open to question in 
those courses in which all the work is or- 
ganized in terms of unit assignments. Even- 
tually in such courses many pupils react 
against the unit assignments just as they 
react against any other unvaried procedure. 

4. It affords a practical basis for remediai 
work and is especially well adapted to the 


* Billett, op. cit. 
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needs of slow pupils. The first part of this 
claim implies a potential rather than an as- 
sured advantage. The basis is present but 
whether or not it will be utilized depends 
upon the skill, energy, and ambition of the 
teacher and upon the size of her teaching 
load. 

5. “It affords interesting challenges to 
bright pupils.”* This is an important ad- 
vantage when one considers the frequently 
reiterated charge that in the conventional 
classroom the tasks are set for the abilities 
of the submediocre group. 

6. It is especially well adapted to certain 
types of material which are difficult to mo- 
tivate and to carry on to successful “mas- 
tery” by other classroom procedures. Such 
types of material include drill materials of all 
sorts, especially those of the kinds found in 
mathematics courses. 

7. It ensures, to a greater extent than do 
other plans 6f instruction, individual pupil 
effort and participation in learning activities. 
At its best afid for most of the period for 
individual work the use of unit assignments 
may enlist the willing if not the enthusiastic 
activities of a hundred per cent of the class. 

8. The construction of guide sheets pro- 
vides opportunity for introducing and inte- 
grating a wide variety of instructional ac- 
tivities, such as problems, projects, extensive 
reading, and the like. The successful pro- 
vision of such opportunity, however, obvi- 
ously depends upon the skill, adroitness, and 
inspiration of the constructor of the guide 
sheets. It is obvious, moreover, that these 
same instructional activities may be em- 
ployed with probably equal success in other 
types of instruction. 

Opponents of the use of unit assignments 
to supplant other techniques of teaching 
stress these disadvantages: 

1. The continued use of any form of unit 
assignments is likely to degenerate into 
monotonously presented materials, with the 
guide sheets consisting of stereotyped tasks 
all patterned after the same model. Thus it 
may merit the criticism implied in the edu- 
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vational aphorism, “There can be no method 
or technique so poor as even the best one, 
if it be used constantly and without varia- 
tion.” 

2. The use of unit assignments tends to 
encourage administrators to increase class 
size to a point where the instructional ac- 
tivities of the classroom teacher become re- 
duced to the vanishing point. The justifica- 
tion of such an increase in pupil-teacher 
ratio ‘is obviously that it makes possible a 
substantial reduction in the expense of in- 
struction. But reducing instructional costs 
by increasing the size of classes cannot be 
considered as effecting real economies unless 
the quality of instruction can be improved 
or at least maintained in larger classes. A 
number of research investigations of the 
relative advantages of large and small 
classes have recently been published, the 
findings of which are interpreted by the in- 
vestigators as indicating that at least as good 
results can be obtained with large classes by 
the use of unit assignments as with smaller 
classes in which conventional methods of 
teaching are employed. These reports have 
carried great weight, no small part of which 
may be attributed to the fact that they seem 
to give sanction and authority to what is 
needed and desired by all those whose re- 
sponsibility it is to conduct efficient schools 
with a minimum expenditure of difficultly 
secured funds. Moreover, they are the prod- 
ucts of the best source of educational guid- 
ance we possess; namely, educational re- 
search. But while the hope of educational 
progress in future undoubtedly lies in edu- 
cational research, we must never lose sight 
of the fact that educational research is still 
a crude tool in only its formative stages. 
None of the claims based upon these studies 
of small and large classes can withstand com- 
petent statistical analysis and criticism of 
techniques and findings. The findings and 
conclusions are, of course, interesting and 
important, and are possibly to some slight ex- 
tent indicative ; but certainly they are in no 
sense conclusive. These studies of relative 
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values are confined almost wholly to a con- 
sideration of subject-matter learning because 
thus far we know very little about testing 
for any other goals of instruction. But in the 
light of modern opinion the mere learning 
of subject matter, while essential in every 
course, is not a major goal of instruction; it 
is merely a means to more important ob- 
jectives, such as the functional understand- 
ing of principles and the acquiring of ideals, 
skills, appreciations, and attitudes. If a 
teacher is really a constructive instructional 
influence, then it is reasonable to expect him 
to effect concomitant values which are of 
paramount importance, even though as yet 
we are not clever enough to isolate these 
values, much less to test the extent to which 
they have been secured. Furthermore, it 
seems reasonable, though objective evidence 
may not yet be available to substantiate the 
supposition, that at least some of these con- 
comitant values which are gained through 
intimate pupil-teacher relations may be ap- 
preciably effected only in small classes. 

It is interesting to note in connection with 
a consideration of class size that contrary 
to existing practice Morrison advocates a 
rigorous limitation in class size when his 
unit plan is used with high-school classes. 
He says :* 


In the secondary period . . . the teacher must 
be able to know the individual at every step. In 
the science type especially, the exploration requires 
that the teacher shall be able to form a just im- 
pression of the intellectual background of every 
pupil. In presentation he must be able to sense 
from the presentation test papers the extent to 
which every pupil has caught the central thought 
of the unit. In supervised study, he must be able 
to come intimately in contact with the methods 
which each presents. In the written recitation, he 
must be able to read thoughtfully and critically the 
papers of perhaps three fourths of the class on 
every unit, and many of them two or three times 
... Obviously, some teachers can effectively handle 
a larger number in one course in the science type 
than is possible in another. In general, we find 


* Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the 
Secondary School (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1931), pp. 314-315. 
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empirically that classes up to thirty can be man- 
aged without serious difficulty. 


3. The percentage of pupils who can in- 
dividually receive teacher help is smaller 
with the use of unit assignments than with 
skillfully conducted socialized procedures. 
Obviously the teacher cannot diagnose pupil 
difficulties as quickly from an examination 
of his written work on the assimilation sheet 
or guide sheet as from his participation in 
a variety of developmental techniques. Many 
retiring pupils who may most seriously need 
help, but who often do not receive it under 
the unit plan because they do not seek it, 
can be reached and helped by being brought 
into the socialized activities of a develop- 
mental period. Also gifted pupils who are 
capable of profiting most from individual 
help are probably less likely to receive it 
under the unit plan than under a socialized 
developmental plan because they do not de- 
mand it and because they are able to do sat- 
isfactory work without it. 

4. The instruction provided by guide 
sheets is likely to lack freshness, vitality, and 
allure because it must be prepared long in 
advance. Of necessity the assignments 
and directions are “cold-storage” products. 
There is no opportunity for the teacher to 
vary the attack in response to promising 
leads which develop from day to day. 

5. The use of unit assignments is likely 
to result in the elimination of certain instruc- 
tional techniques and methods of proved 
value, which must be discarded because they 
cannot be carried on easily during the period 
when the pupils are working with their in- 
dividual study-guide sheets. Such methods 
and techniques might include teacher dem- 
onstration of experiments in science, reading 


ing by decreasing, in some cases, almost to 
the point of elimination the chances for so- 
cialized class activities in which all the pupils 
can participate as one group. It may be ob- 
jected that the “recitation” stage or the 
“class-discussion period” furnish abundant 
and varied opportunity for oral participa- 
tion ; and this objection may be valid in those 
classes in which a considerable portion of 
the time of the unit is devoted to such so- 
cialized activities. But in that large number 
of schools which the survey indicates as de- 
voting only a relatively short time to such 
activities the criticism must be deserved, at 
least to a considerable extent. 

7. The use of unit assignments is likely 
to submerge the teacher under an impossi- 
bly heavy burden of reading of guide sheets 
which the pupils have filled out, and of cor- 
recting tests. The result may be the sub- 
stitution of stereotyped and monotonous 
task performance for inspired and refresh- 
ingly varied teaching. Such a burden of mon- 
otonous routine work tends to diminish or 
to discourage teacher enthusiasm and initia- 
tive which may be inspired by and develop 
out of the progress of socialized activities. 

This brief catalogue of arguments for and 
against the use of unit assignments is suffi- 
cient to indicate that there is much to be said 
on both sides. Moreover, whether the ad- 
vantages to be derived from unit assign- 
ments overbalance the disadvantages, or 
whether the use of unit assignments offers 
any advantages impossible of realization 
through the skillful pursuit of more conven- 
tional teaching practices is now and is like- 
ly for some time to remain a moot point. 
But the fact remains that the se of unit as- 
signments has become a widely established 
_practice, and that it is likely to continue its 


aloud and discussing selections in social-/\ spread to an increasing number of schools. 
science classes, oral demonstrations of prop- ¥ Therefore, unit teaching commands inten- 


ositions and of problem solutions in geom- 
etry and algebra, and the like. 

6. The use of unit assignments seems like- 
ly to diminish social values and social train- 


sive study by educators who must strive to 
capitalize optimally on its merits and to re- 
duce to the minimum the potential dangers 
and disadvantages inherent in its use. \ 
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The “Morrison Plan” in Science 


Francis D, Curtis, Martin L. Robertson, Wesley C. Darling, and 
Nina Henry Sherman’ 


Epitor’s Note: The following article is the joint 
contribution of four persons associated with the 
University of Michigan High School. It should 
be read along with the article by Professor Curtis 
on the unit assignment, which immediately pre- 


cedes it. A. D. W. 


ONOGRAPH No. 13 of the National Sur- 
M vey of Secondary Education states 
that 737 or “nearly 9 per cent of 8,594 
schools, whose replies were tabulated, re- 
ported the use of the Morrison plan.”*(The 
report also states that “in none of the schools 
studied are all the courses organized on the 
unit plan, and in the typical school consider- 
ably less than half of its offerings is pre- 
sented by means of the so-called ‘Morrison 
plan.’ ’’* It states further that the practices of 
the respondents using the term “Morrison 
plan” are “in harmony with the practices 
advocated by Morrison. However, a wide 
variability of practice is characteristic of 
this group of schools in each and every re- 
spect.”* As has been stated in the preced- 
ing article there can be little doubt that the 
number of secondary schools using some 
modification of the Morrison plan is increas- 
ing. Therefore, it is desirable to ascertain 
practical and practicable ways of using the 
plan effectively. The remainder of this ar- 
ticle will be devoted to a discussion of mod- 
ifications of the Morrison plan which have 
been found through classroom trial to be ef- 
fective. 





1 This presentation summarizes a series of “panel dis- 
cussions” which occupied an entire year’s meetings of the 
department of science of the University of Michigan High 
School and which were based upon extensive classroom 
trial of the Morrison plan. Dr. Robertson is now assistant 
professor of the teaching of science at the Colorado State 
Teachers College. 

2? Roy O. Billett. Provisions for Individual Differences, 
Marking, and Promotion. Washington, D.C.: United States 
Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 1933, p. 
237. 

3 Ibid., p. 264. 

* Ibid., p. 265. 


The first step in the introduction of the 
Morrison plan consists of dividing into units 
the material to be covered. Morrison defines 
a unit as “a comprehensive and significant 
aspect of the environment, of an organized 
science, or an art, or of conduct, which be- 
ing learned results in an adaptation in per- 
sonality.”* A unit of the science type is pre- 
sented to the pupils by means of five steps: 
exploration, presentation, assimilation, or- 
ganization, and recitation. 


THE EXPLORATORY PERIOD 


According to Morrison the primary pur- 
poses of the exploratory step are “economy, 
the establishment of apperceptive sequence, 
and orientation.”* It is intended to provide 
a means of determining what the pupil al- 
ready knows so that he many be excused 
from valueless repetition, and to connect the 
work of the unit with the previous experi- 
ences of the pupil so that there may be a 
continuity between his past experiences and 
the experiences which are to follow. “Ori- 
entation as used by Morrison refers to the 
teacher. The teacher needs and should get 
such direction and orientation from the ex- 
ploration step as will enable him to know 
how best to proceed in the next phase of the 
teaching and learning cycle, the presentation 
step.’ 

The Survey reveals in actual classroom 
practice certain deviations from the chief 
purposes of the exploratory step as stated 
by Morrison. These, according to the Sur- 
vey, are “to determine the pupil’s prepa- 
ration for the study of the new unit, to 
arouse his interest, to locate pupils needing 

* Henry C. Morrison. The Practice of Teaching in the 
Secondary School (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1931), pp. 24-25. 


* Morrison, op. cit., p. 
* Billett, op. cit., p. 240. 
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special help, and to introduce the unit to the 
pupils.”* The principal methods used in ef- 
fecting these purposes were found to be oral 
questioning, class discussion, a written ob- 
jective pre-test, and a written essay-type 
pre-test. 

It is difficult to understand how any or 
all these methods could effect a realization 
of the first and third of these objectives. 
Of course, one would enthusiastically en- 
dorse the statement that “economy of time 
both for the teacher and the learner is ob- 
tained when pupils are not taught over and 
over again what they already know; if they 
are not required to go through the motions 
of acquiring an attitude, concept, or under- 
standing which they have acquired al- 
ready.”® But how can one determine what 
pupils already know or have acquired? In 
order to locate the pupils who already know 
enough about the unit that they may be ex- 
cused from part or all of it, or those who 
need special help with any part or all of it, 
it is necessary to have tests which measure 
with acceptable reliability and validity the 
desired outcomes of the unit. The art and the 
science of testing have not as yet been de- 
veloped to the point which makes this de- 
sired outcome possible. Thus far little is 
known about measuring the attainment of 
objectives other than a knowledge of sub- 
ject-matter achievement; tests which meas- 
ure desired attitudes, skills, appreciations, 
and the like are still in their rudimentary 
stages. Furthermore, there is a growing con- 
viction among teachers and educational 
authorities that a knowledge of subject-mat- 
ter facts, while essential in the achieving of 
every other objective of a course, is merely 
a means to an end, and that it should not 
be considered, as it is in too large a number 
of classrooms, an important end in itself. 
Therefore, it seems absurd to attempt a 
thorough diagnosis of pupil equipment or 
pupil needs with such imperfect tests as even 
the best which we are now able to make. 


8 Ibid., p. 251. 
* Ibid., p. 240. 


Moreover, a perfect score on an objective 
subject-matter test or on an essay test of 
the conventional type could not logically be 
accepted as indicating the attainment of the 
objectives which are of major importance 
in the study of the unit. The administering 
of a pre-test for diagnostic purposes, there- 
fore, seems largely a futile practice. 

Another consideration lends weight to 
this indictment of the practice of administer- 
ing a pre-test for diagnosis. Even if there 
were available to any teacher any test or 
battery of tests by which he could determine 
the pupil’s possession of desired outcomes, 
the effective use of such tests would prob- 
ably prove impracticable because of the lim- 
itations of the teacher’s time and energy. 
The pupils must take their pre-tests during 
the first period devoted to a new unit. If 
their present equipment and their further 
needs are to be diagnosed, their papers must 
be corrected and individually examined in 
detail before the work upon the third step, 
the assimilation, begins. Obviously no brief 
test will serve. Let us take as an example 
the case of a teacher who has five or six 
classes in each of which are enrolled thirty- 
five pupils (fifty or more pupils per class 
are not unusual). Let us suppose that only 
two of these classes were to begin a new unit 
on the same day. The teacher would be ob- 
ligated, then, in the two or three days pre- 
ceding the assimilation work, to correct sev- 
enty tests and to make individual diagnoses 
for all the pupils represented—a difficult if 
not an impracticable task in view of the fact 
that this is only a part of the teacher’s work. 
When it is considered that the task just de- 
scribed is probably an easier one than the 
average teacher employing the Morrison 
plan would face, the unfeasibility of the 
program of pre-testing for diagnosis be- 
comes more obvious. 

Oral questioning and class discussion 
could doubtless be made to serve the pur- 
poses of arousing interest and of introduc- 
ing the unit to the pupils. But it is difficult 
to understand how these procedures could 
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be made to serve as a diagnosis. Also, there 
seems to be confusion reflected in some of 
the replies from the Survey between the 
functions of the exploratory step and those 
of the presentation step, since a considerable 
percentage of teachers assigned the purpose 
of arousing pupil interest to both these steps. 

In the light of these difficulties there seem 
to be substantial reasons for omitting the 
exploratory step altogether and for proceed- 
ing directly with the presentation step. 


PRESENTATION 


The important purposes of the presenta- 
tion period as stated in the report of the 
Survey are “to give the pupils an overview 
of the entire unit .. . , to arouse their in- 
terest ... ,”° and to correct errors in pu- 
pils’ thinking as discovered by the explora- 
tory step. 

Morrison describes the method employed 
in the presentation step thus: “The teacher 
approaches the task of imparting in its ma- 
jor essentials in a single period, if possible, 
the understanding which is the unit. In brief, 
through direct, convincing oral presentation 
he teaches the unit itself.’”"* Although Mor- 
rison warns against lecturing as a method 
of presentation, nevertheless, according to 
the Survey, “In the most common procedure 
used during the presentation period, the 
teacher tells the unit to the class as a story or 
sketches the unit in a talk or lecture... . 
After the story, talk or lecture pupils are 
encouraged to ask questions. Several re- 
spondents make it clear that pupils are en- 
couraged to ask questions during the talk as 
well as after. Class discussion may, but us- 
ually does not, follow the presentation.”** 

There are obvious dangers in these pro- 
cedures advocated by Morrison and de- 
scribed by the respondents to the Survey. 
First, there is the danger that in “teaching 
the unit itself” or telling the “unit to the 
class as a story” the teacher may give a con- 

 Ibid., p. 252. 


™ Morrison, op. cit., p. 267, 276. 
® Billett, op. cit., pp. 252-253. 
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densed summary of the important princi- 
ples or other desired outcomes. Thus he may 
kill the interest at the start by answering 
instead of raising questions. This fault ap- 
pears in certain unit-plan textbooks in which 
a summary of the type found in earlier 
textbooks at the end of a chapter or a unit 
appears at the beginning as a presentation 
or preview. It would seem that little pupil 
learning is possible with such practices be- 
cause the pupils are told in advance the 
answers to the problems which later in the 
assimilation step are presented to them for 
solution. 

A second danger lies in the fact that 
where the lecture method is used the teacher 
may not be a skillful lecturer. Even among 
college and university teachers who are 
lecturing constantly the skillful lecturer is 
rare. Secondary-school teachers who lack 
constant practice in lecturing are likely to be 
even less skillful. A poorly organized or 
poorly delivered lecture is likely to result 
both in loss of interest and in causing con- 
fusion in the mind of the pupil with respect 
to the objectives of the unit. 

The authors have found most practical 
a plan of developing the material of the pre- 
sentation by preparing in advance a relative- 
ly short list of the major problems of which 
the pupils are expected to learn the answers 
through a study of the unit. At the beginning 
of the class period the teacher first makes 
a few statements intended to arouse curios- 
ity and interest, or he presents slides or a 
motion picture or displays cuts or posters. 
The latter method is more popular with the 
pupils but is not necessarily more success- 
ful. One cannot judge the success of the use 
of motion pictures for motivation purposes 
solely by the enthusiasm of the class because 
such enthusiasm may be occasioned by the 
fact that the pictures furnish effortless en- 
tertainment. As soon as the motivating ac- 
tivities have been concluded the teacher 
states the major problems of the unit or he 
may through skillful questioning and judi- 
cious help lead the class to state them. In 
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either case the teacher writes the major 
problems on the blackboard one by one. Af- 
ter he writes each problem he makes sure 
of their comprehension by asking the class 
what questions are suggested to them by the 
problem. Thus each major problem is broken 
into smaller problems to which the answers 
are more easily obtained. The pupils then 
under the teacher’s guidance plan methods 
of attack—how and where they will obtain 
the information and gain the experiences 
needed in solving the various problems. 
These procedures require careful direction 
by the teacher, since the questions and the 
plans proposed must fit the assimilation 
sheets which have already been prepared. 

Morrison advocates the administration of 
a presentation test not for the purpose of 
grading the pupils “but solely [for] the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether or not the pre- 
sentation has registered and with what pu- 
pils it has not registered.”** The Survey 
states that “a presentation-test paper is re- 
quired in some schools,”** but does not spec- 
ify the exact nature of this test. The authors 
have found one serviceable type of presen- 
tation test. This consists in giving the pupils 
an outline composed of brief statements or 
headings designating the major and the mi- 
nor problems of the unit outline as already 
developed in the presentation. If the pupils 
are able to change these into questions, it 
may be assumed that they have a good un- 
derstanding of the problems with which the 
unit is concerned. 


THE ASSIMILATION STEP 


The purpose of the assimilation step, ac- 
cording to 83 per cent of the respondents of 
the Survey, is to secure “mastery of the unit 
by the individual pupil.” Others give as the 
purpose “securing desired adaptations in 
the pupil as a result of his work with the 
materials of the unit.”** The terms “mas- 
tery” and “adaptation” are obviously char- 


18 Morrison, op. cit., p. 277. 
14 Billett, op. cit., p. 253. 
3 Tbid., p. 253. 
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acteristic ‘“‘Morrisonian” terms, but these are 
difficult to define in terms of practical school 
situations and are scarcely measurable with 
the means of testing thus far evolved. Mor- 
rison states as a primary objective of the 
assimilation period the training of the pupil 
in the “ability to form independent judg- 
ments.’"* The equipment for the assimila- 
tion step consists of guide sheets or assimi- 
lation sheets which the teacher has prepared 
some time in advance, an abundance of text 
and reference materials, laboratory facili- 
ties, and the like. Typical materials found 
on the guide sheets include “references for 
reading, a list of supplementary projects, 
directions for study, and an outline of mini- 
mal essentials.”** The materials are organ- 
ized on two or probably more often on three 
levels. The first level frequently designated 
as the C level includes assigned tasks cover- 
ing the minimal essentials only. All members 
of the class must “master” these. The next 
level usually designated as the B level in the 
three-level organization provides additional 
problems, projects, readings, and the like 
from which the pupil may select as he 
pleases. When a third level is provided for 
the A pupils, it consists of additional tasks 
similar to those of the preceding level, but 
somewhat more difficult; these may be un- 
dertaken only after the work of the two pre- 
ceding levels, those for the C and the B 
pupils, have been completed to the teacher’s 
satisfaction. Commonly all work beyond the 
level of minimal essentials is to a certain ex- 
tent optional with the pupils, though the more 
capable ones are expected if not required to 
attack tasks at the higher level or levels. It is 
obvious, since individual study is the desired 
method of attack, that the pupil’s ability to 
read with facility and comprehension is fun- 
damentally important to the success of the 
plan. 

Each pupil works at his own speed. Ac- 
cording to Morrison the teacher may give 
oral instruction to a group during the assimi- 


% Morrison, op. cit., p. 281. 
7 Billett, op. cit., p. 255. 
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lation period while the rest of the pupils 
continue their individual work, or the teach- 
er may interrupt study to give instruction to 
the entire class. According to the Survey 
“only 7 per cent of the schools report that 
the pupil is always required to work indi- 
vidually during the assimilation period. . . . 
That pupils work part of the time individu- 
ally and part of the time in small groups 
is a practice much more commonly re- 
ported.” During the assimilation period 
much emphasis is placed upon directed study 
and upon teacher help for individual pupils. 

Care must be exercised to avoid several 
dangers both in preparing the guide sheets 
and in administering them. First, there is the 
danger of giving the pupil too much help. 
It is common practice to furnish exact ref- 
erences for at least the tasks of the lowest 
level or level of minimal essentials. There 
is a danger, however, that these references 
will be so explicit that the pupil gains noth- 
ing in ability to search out materials for him- 
self. Second, there is the danger of encour- 
aging superficial work. In those classes in 
which each level is designated by the letter 
A, B, or C, to indicate the mark which the 
pupil may earn by completing the tasks in- 
cluded in that level, there is the danger that 
the pupils will substitute quantity for qual- 
ity ; that some of the pupils least capable of 
performing at the A level may be ambitious 
to attack the problems at this level, and hav- 
ing somehow managed to complete the as- 
signed tasks will expect the promised A even 
though their work may be below standard 
in all important respects. 

The authors have found it best to prepare 
the assimilation sheet for two rather than 
for three levels, the minimal essentials and 
the additional materials. Every pupil is re- 
quired to complete to the satisfaction of the 
teacher all assignments at the lower level. 
He may then select freely from the addi- 
tional materials and may study one or a few 
problems intensively or a considerable num- 
ber extensively, as he prefers. No mark is 
assigned for the completion of any particu- 


lar task or any number of tasks. Marks are 
assigned for quality, not quantity, of work. 
No page references are given as guides to 
the reading beyond the lower level, and few 
suggestions even of names of books contain- 
ing pertinent references are given at the 
higher level. It has been found most satis- 
factory to plan the outline for the activities 
of both levels on the organization of one 
text and to use all other available texts and 
materials for supplementation and enrich- 
ment. This plan avoids much of the confu- 
sion resulting from pupil use of an outline 
which follows no particular text but which 
consists of a miscellaneous assortment of 
references to be selected and read in any 
order whatever. Since a given topic is dis- 
cussed at different points in various books, 
it is inevitable that the pupil following no 
particular book outline will encounter pass- 
ages which he cannot clearly understand be- 
cause he lacks the background supplied in 
the materials preceding the reference in the 
text. 

Since the unit plan is likely to be employed 
with very large classes, it is essential that 
the teacher organize the assimilation ma- 
terials so that he may guide the pupils effec- 
tively and not be submerged in a hopeless 
welter of paper reading. It is well to prepare 
for the minimal essentials some short-answer 
new-type tests which the pupil may answer 
after but not before he has completed his 
reading of this material, and which can be 
readily checked by the teacher in a few 
moments. The other tasks which the teacher 
must check in the minimal-essential level 
should wherever possible be so designed that 
the teacher can tell at a glance whether the 
pupil has gained the desired understanding. 
As the teacher follows the progress of the 
work he can initial such portions of the 
papers as he has time in class to examine, 
thus reducing the amount of subsequent 
paper reading. He must, however, resist the 
temptation to devote much time and atten- 
tion to in-class checking, lest by so doing he 
neglect individual diagnoses and help, which 
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are his major responsibilities during the 
assimilation period. 

In practice frequently the teacher remains 
at his desk and has the pupils who wish help 
consult him there. There is a danger in this 
practice that the indifferent and shy pupils 
who may need help most will not seek it, and 
that the brighter ones who might be able 
to profit most from suggestions will not seek 
it because they are sufficiently successful 
without it. And though it may be true as 
is sometimes stated that a relatively small 
portion of any class need teacher help with 
their assimilation sheets, this statement can- 
not be accepted as the equivalent of saying 
that a relatively small portion of any class is 
able to profit from teacher help. Therefore, 
it is the teacher’s function during the assimi- 
lation period to go about the class giving help 
and direction not only to those who demand 
it or seem to need it, but to all pupils, both 
dull and bright, in so far as time and facili- 
ties permit. 

In order that the entire class may begin 
each unit together it is well to keep the time 
devoted to the assimilation period constant 
for all the pupils, though it is obvious that 
the brighter ones will do several times as 
much as the duller ones in the same time. 


THE ORGANIZATION STEP 


Morrison states that in the organization 
step the pupils “gather up the argument of 
the unit in outline form, with the essential 
supporting facts . . . the outline is a coherent 
and logical argument and not merely an 
exhibit of facts. The outline may take the 
form of a syllabus with the main headings 
which carry the argument, the subordinate 
headings, and the appropriate subheadings ; 
or it may be an outline in the systematic 
form of brief topic sentences. In either case, 
the class must be taught to make the out- 
line, especially in a school in which such 
teaching is new.””* 

According to the Survey “in more than 
half the schools, if the unit is a true problem, 


% Morrison, op. cit., p. 325. 


the pupil (1) forms a hypothesis for its solu- 
tion, (2) indicates the data which he has 
collected, (3) shows how the data support 
the hypothesis, and (4) draws conclu- 
sions.””?® 

The authors have found that immature 
pupils and those of sub-average ability are 
seldom able even with considerable train- 
ing to prepare a satisfactory brief of a unit. 
Even the brightest, if unguided, will often 
write only a few disconnected statements or 
will omit major points of prime importance. 
With the less capable, therefore, and with 
the brighter ones who have not yet been suf- 
ficiently trained to make a good brief, a 
plan which gives excellent results consists 
in giving the pupils a mimeographed skeleton 
outline to guide their efforts at preparing an 
organization. This outline contains in logical 
order the major problems of the unit—those 
which have been developed with the pupils 
in the presentation step—supplemented by 
the addition of principles, major generaliza- 
tions, and attitudes which the unit is in- 
tended to teach. The pupil is required to 
write under each problem, principle, or atti- 
tude statements of facts learned from his 
study of the unit which seem to him to con- 
tribute to the solution of the problem, to sup- 
port the principle, or to establish the atti- 
tude. The pupil is expected to do this without 
reference to his textbook, the guide sheet, or 
other materials. While the class is at work 
on this organization outline the teacher 
passes among the pupils, suggesting mate- 
rials for additional study of unmastered 
parts and in other ways helps the pupils in- 
dividually to clarify their thinking. The 
teacher with large classes should expect to 
do much of the work of examining these or- 
ganization sheets while the class is working 
on them. 


THE RECITATION STEP 


According to Morrison the recitation “is to 
all intents and purposes the reverse of pres- 
entation.” In the recitation, “pupils who 


* Billett, op. cit., p. 256. 
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have mastered the unit present it, the class 
and teacher sitting as an audience.””° Ac- 
cording to the Survey, “83 per cent of the 
schools report the chief purposes of the reci- 
tation period to be to test ‘the pupil’s ability 
to present previously collected and organized 
facts and principles in such a way as to 
rouse a desirable emotional attitude in his 
audience or to convince its intelligence of 
the soundness of a position taken!’ ’’** The 
methods used include these: “pupils give 
floor talks on some topic or phase of the 
unit; pupils give written reports on some 
topic or phase of the unit; oral reports are 
given on supplementary topics; general dis- 
cussions are held on particularly good floor 
talks; written reports are given on supple- 
mentary topics; debates are sometimes 
held.” 

It would seem that all of these procedures 
together suggest serious inadequacies of one 
sort or another. If the principal purpose of 
the recitation step is to furnish the pupil 
practice in presenting his organized ideas 
before an audience, then it is obvious that in 
a large class of forty or more only a small 
percentage of these pupils can have the op- 
portunity to receive this training at the end 
of any one unit. Those pupils who most need 
this training or who could profit most from 
it may not be among the favored few 
selected to give the lectures or the reports. 
Also, these floor talks are often observed 
to serve the purpose of allowing the bright 
to harangue the dull, or, worse still, of giv- 
ing a few willing pupils the chance to “show 
off” and to try to impress the rest. Often 
in this latter case, the pupil who is lecturing 
makes no sincere attempt to present his ma- 
terial clearly, but instead uses words and 
expressions which he thinks may prove un- 
familiar and hence impressive to his pupil 
audience. Even in those recitation periods 
in which the floor talks are followed by a 
class discussion with questions the discussion 


% Morrison, op. cit., p. 322. 
1 Billett, op. cit., pp. 256-267. 
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is likely to be more or less concentrated in 
a few individuals; for there are always in 
every class timid and indifferent pupils who 
prefer to sit back and to take no active part 
in the discussions. 

If the principal purpose of the recitation 
step is to ensure that incorrect, hazy, or in- 
complete understanding of the problems of 
the unit be made correct, clear, and complete, 
then there seems little likelihood of achiev- 
ing this purpose when the pupils are allowed 
to conduct the discussions or when the ac- 
tivities are restricted to reports on only a 
few topics, even when these are followed 
by a discussion. 

The authors have had best success with 
the recitation step when they have conducted 
the class period as a socialized recitation. 
The teacher takes care to cover all the essen- 
tial points with a variety of questions 
directed at as many members of the class as 
possible. He reteaches by supplementary ex- 
planations portions which he finds the class 
has not clearly understood. In short he con- 
ducts an oral review of the entire unit, using 
every device at his disposal! to ascertain the 
extent to which the pupils have gained a 
clear understanding of the important out- 
comes of the unit, to supplement inadequate 
understanding, and to supply needed infor- 
mation wherever his questioning discovers 
that it is lacking. 


TESTING FOR MASTERY 


According to Morrison, the “mastery” 
test should follow the assimilation period. 
But the Survey shows that, “The mastery 
test follows the recitation period in 61 per 
cent of these schools, the assimilation period 
in 20 per cent, and the organization period 
in 19 per cent.”** “Practically all schools 
report that mastery tests are generally 
mimeographed and objective. However, 
about a third of the schools sometimes use 
both oral and subjective or essay tests.”** 

Morrison defines mastery thus, “When a 


2 Ibid., p. 258. 
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student has fully acquired a piece of learn- 
ing he has mastered it. Half-learning, or 
learning rather well, or being on the way to 
learning are none of them mastery. Mastery 
implies completeness; the thing is done; 
the student has arrived, as far as that par- 
ticular learning is concerned.”** The Survey 
states, however, that the various marking 
systems in practice “suggest a compromise 
with Professor Morrison’s idea that each 
unit should be mastered by each pupil.”** 
The chief difficulty in the way of putting 
into practice the Morrison idea of mastery 
is that the interpretation of the term, despite 
Morrison’s careful definition, is more or less 
nebulous, or that in actual classroom situa- 
tions mastery, as Morrison defines it, proves 
impracticable of achievement. Moreover, as 
has been previously stated we have not as 
yet progressed far enough in the art and the 
science of testing to measure adequately 
much than factual information. A 
satisfactory determination of mastery is, 
therefore, at present impossible. To be sure, 
a majority of the teachers in the schools 
represented in the Survey believed that they 
gave tests which measured skills, adapta- 
tions, attitudes, and habits; yet the Survey 
states, “The evidence submitted in the form 
of printed or typed tests suggests that no 
adequate measurement of attitudes, habits, 
or adaptations is going on unless it be by 
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means of a type of testing which is based 
upon subjective judgments, or on what Mor- 
rison calls ‘rapport’ testing.”*° 

The authors have found most effective a 
unit test composed of some items which 
measure factual information and of a larger 
number which test the ability to reason from 
facts. These are supplemented by items to 
test scientific attitudes and understanding of 
scientific method and of principles.2* With 
large classes the essay type is largely im- 
practicable because of the enormous amount 
of reading of test papers entailed ; also such 
tests are subject to other disadvantages, as 
subjectiveness, lack of comprehensiveness, 
and the like. With the short-answer tests 
the pupils exchange papers and each checks 
the incorrect answer on the other’s paper 
while the questions are discussed one by one. 
The papers are subsequently returned to 
their owners, who examine their errors and 
ask such further questions as they wish. This 
practice has the double advantage of being 
in harmony with the findings of extensive 
research regarding the most effective method 
of correcting short-answer examination-test 
items?’ and of affording the advantage of a 
final review before the close of the unit. 

% Ibid., p. 258; Morrison, op. cit., p. 314. 

% Francis D. Curtis and Nina Henry Sherman, tests 
to accompany Biology for Today (Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1934), pp. 23-28. 

7 F. D. Curtis and Wesley C. Darling. “Teaching 
Values of Common Practices in Correcting Examination 


Papers—A Second Study,” School Review, September 
1932, pp. 515-525. 
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The Basic Course at Eagle Rock 
High School 


A. C. Hentschke 


Epitor’s Note: The author of this description of 
a concrete example of revolutionary synthesis is 
director of the basic course in the Eagle Rock 
High School of Los Angeles, California. He rec- 
ommends that the article by Miss Babson, in this 
issue of Tue CLEARING House, be read before his 
own. A. D. W. 


HE BASIC COURSE at Eagle Rock High 

School has as its function the drawing 
together into one unified course of all the 
elements in the student’s school experience 
which can be considered distinctly social in 
character. Its academic materials are those 
earlier described as social studies, broadened 
and enriched to include English language 
skills and such literature as interprets and 
reflects man’s developing adjustment to his 
world. Related materials in music and art 
with their attendant inspiration are an inte- 
gral part of the course. Other departments 
contribute in a variety of ways. All activities 
which used to be concentrated in the home- 
room are now combined in the basic-course 
period, including a carefully developed citi- 
zenship unit which ensures the presence of 
this emphasis in every student’s weekly ex- 
perience. 


SUBJECT MATTER AND PRACTICES 


There has been general dissatisfaction 
with the results of both history and English 
teaching. Too often English teachers failed 
to make literature interesting and recogniza- 
biy valuable in the life of the pupils. History 
was dry and factual, devoid of the vitalizing 
elements which a more dramatic and realistic 
approach makes possible. Both departments 
required exercises in expression—essays and 
oral reports—but the English overstressed 
correctness in form and the history paid 


very little attention to anything but accura- 
cy of content. So they tended to defeat one 
another’s purposes. We believe that the new 
basic-course approach will increasingly tend 
to eliminate these evils and at the same time 
reduce the overlapping of effort. 

Furthermore, we believe that every stu- 
dent should have the opportunity to master 
certain skills and techniques over and above 
those included in the traditional courses in 
English expression; that it is more impor- 
tant for him to know how to find data that 
will help him to solve the problems he is 
interested in than to build up a fund of fac- 
tual information relating to history. There- 
fore, we emphasize training in research 
skills—the use of library resources, the 
techniques of outlining, note taking, bib- 
liography building, and such—and the prob- 
lem approach is used generally. 

We believe that it is of even greater 
importance for the student to begin to under- 
stand the changing and challenging condi- 
tions of the world today; so we take the 
stress away from chronology in handling 
historical material and students learn about 
the past as a means of grappling more effec- 
tively with the problems of the present. Thus 
the study of current affairs is no longer a 
loose adjunct but has become instead a moti- 
vating part of the student’s experience. 

In the light of the above explanation of 
our attitudes towards subject matter, it will 
be easy for the reader to see that the text- 
book in the basic course attains a new sta- 
tus. Teachers are no longer “textbook 
slaves” with prescribed “ground to cover.” 
The text is merely another source of stu- 
dent reference, another aid in solving prob- 
lems. 
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The standardized test is another device 
with an altered status. It is valuable in diag- 
nosis, but cannot be used to test teaching 
results; teachers are free to develop their 
own work and to devise their own tests. A 
persistent testing schedule is encouraged, 
however, with frequent short-answer checks 
and essay tests to assure understanding and 
to encourage thinking. The effect of the 
standardized test has been to regiment the 
teaching of history and English and to create 
in the mind of the student the impression 
that the purpose of his study is to pass tests. 
The new method should help to relieve strain 
for both teachers and students and to assure 
the stressing of more sincere values in both 
teaching and learning. We are working on 
a revision of our marking system which 
should further reduce the emphasis on false 
goals in our social education. 


MECHANICAL SET-UP 


The basic-course classes are in session two 
hours a day or ten hours a week in every 
grade from the seventh through the elev- 
enth. Each is under the direction of one 
teacher. The exceptions are four double- 
sized classes taught by two _ teachers 
working together. There is no division of 
time for history and English. The aim is to 
erase from the minds of both teachers and 
children the idea that any division of sub- 
ject matter could exist. It has been thought 
wise, however, to constitute one teacher the 
director of English skills for the school. She 
helps to organize the various divisions of 
the course to ensure against neglect of the 
teaching of language skills and is available 
for conference and assistance. 

At the beginning of the term the music 
and art departments are given outlines of 
the work planned for each grade division, 
and in conference with the basic-course 
teacher a schedule is drawn up providing 
for dates or blocks of time when appropriate 
materials and creative activities enter the 
course under the direction of these depart- 
ments. Other departments make their con- 
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tributions by special arrangement between 
teachers: for example, a French teacher vis- 
its a basic-course class to coach its students 
in pronunciation of proper names from 4 
Tale of Two Cities or Les Misérables; or a 
woodshop teacher directs some of his own 
students in presenting charts, pictures, and 
explanation of English and French period 
furniture. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF METHODS 


The following is an account of how the 
problem approach was used in conjunction 
with the study of current affairs: 


Two days were spent by the B-11 class in Ameri- 
can life and institutions in reading from definite 
references on the problems of the farmer, today 
and yesterday. In general the subject matter in- 
cluded early American agriculture, rural living 
conditions, the farmer’s present plight, attempts 
at farm relief by organizations of farmers and by 
the Government, the need for future planning. At 
the same time novels and short stories bearing on 
farm life were being read, among them A Lan- 
tern in Her Hand, by Bess Streeter Aldrich, The 
Farm, by Louis Bromfield, As the Earth Turns, 
by Gladys Hasty Carroll, My Antonia, by Willa 
Cather, Barren Ground, by Ellen Glasgow. 

The need of special investigation of certain 
topics resulted in students’ selecting problems for 
further investigation. This work was carried on 
largely in the library. Some of the topics chosen 
were: Secretary Wallace’s background and a study 
of his America Must Choose, grange move- 
ments, political parties formed by farmers, farm 
machinery and its development, farmers’ codpera- 
tive societies, rural indebtedness in California. 

About the fourth day the class began to discuss 
the background for the general topic. When any 
member could throw additional light on the phase 
of the topic under discussion, whether because he 
had prepared a report on it or because he had read 
about it independently, he volunteered then and 
there instead of waiting to give his information at 
a special time. Literary materials used as inter- 
pretation of the problem included Carl Sandburg’s 
poems: The Farmer, The Homesteader, The 
Prairie; excerpts from A Son of the Middle 
Border, by Hamlin Garland; and some of the Let- 
ters of a Colonial Farmer, by Hector St. John 
Crevecoeur. 

Growing out of the study of the farm was a 
special Thanksgiving program initiated and pro- 
duced by the students with the codperation of the 
basic-course teachers and the teacher of music. A 
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summarization of the unit with conclusions cul- 
minated the work. 


The second i!lustration is a section of the 
work outline for the A-11 course in Amer- 
ican life and institutions as it was pursued 
during the first five weeks of the fall se- 
mester this year. The outline shows the 
transition from the B-11 semester’s work 
which had included a study of slavery and 
the Civil War. It illustrates how the rich 
and varied materials of the course combine 
to strengthen one another. It is a teacher’s 
outline and does not show the study plans 
from which the students worked. 


The following activities not indicated in the 
work outline herewith submitted are regular parts 
of each week’s schedule: (1) discussion of cur- 
rent news; (2) class business (student organiza- 
tions); (3) usage drills; (4) problems to develop 
mastery of the effective sentence. 

First week: Test on summer's current affairs 
followed by thorough discussion; review of Puri- 
tan influence and eighteenth-century political 
thought; careful study of the rhetorical effective- 
ness and philosophical implications of the “self- 
evident truths” passage from the Declaration of 
Independence; essay with the following points 
suggested for discussion: 

What did the authors mean by “all men are 
created equal”? To what extent can we accept this 
principle today? Do we find the rights to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness “unalienable” 
in America’s present social set-up? To what extent 
do we still believe in the right of the people to 
“alter or abolish” a government destructive of 
these rights? 

Second week: Standardized usage test—diag- 
nostic; research from study outline to review the 
Jacksonian frontier—developing the concept of 
American individualism and introducing Emer- 
son, Thoreau, Whitman. 

Third week: First part of Self Reliance; selec- 
tions from Walden. Where I lived and what I 
lived for: discussion of memorable passages, vo- 
cabulary work, paraphrase and _ interpretation, 
reading of critical estimates; introduction of the 
personality of Walt Whitman. 

Fourth week: Poems of Whitman, selected to 
illustrate the spirit of American individualism and 
Whitman’s presaging of the more social emphasis 
in modern life; check test on the labor situation 
in the textile industry; research from study out- 
line on the aftermath of the Civil War in the 
South. 
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Fifth week: Continuation of study of recon- 
struction period with illustrative materials: story 
and verse; the new South including the modern 
Negro; discussion; music hour under direction of 
music department on Negro music—spirituals and 
real jazz. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


During the past several years there has 
been constant pressure to reduce the amount 
of student homework. In compliance with 
this demand the basic-course work has been 
arranged to provide for a minimum of stu- 
dent work outside the classroom. This has 
created the necessity of having certain por- 
tions of the two-hour period given over to 
workshop activities. We prefer the term 
“workshop” to “study period” for obvious 
reasons. To carry out this part of our meth- 
od, it has been necessary to provide mate- 
rials other than those available in the library. 
In most classes texts are not issued to indi- 
vidual students, teachers preferring to use 
classroom sets. In addition to the textbooks, 
each teacher is building up in her room a 
library of periodical material, reference 
books, fiction, and other literary materials 
that may be studied in class or checked out 
to students for short periods of time. Mate- 
rials upon which to base discussion of cur- 
rent affairs are being made increasingly 
available. Magazine material is abundant in 
the library, and both magazines and news- 
papers are supplied generously by individual 
teachers and students. 

The use of the school library occurs un- 
der a somewhat more effective plan than ever 
before. During the noon period and after 
school students have access to the library 
freely and without supervision. During class 
periods, however, the use of the library is 
confined to classes and groups that go there 
to work on definite problems, usually accord- 
ing to a schedule devised by the librarian in 
conference with teachers at the beginning 
of each semester. The typical senior-high- 
school group spends one hour in the library 
each week. Junior-high classes spend one 
hour every two weeks in such directed work. 
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In addition to this scheduled activity, smaller 
groups or committees are free to take their 
problems to the library when it seems desir- 
able. 
CITIZENSHIP 

The teaching of citizenship in the high 
school has to a great extent been left to 
faith and the hope that teachers would as 
a matter of course seize every opportunity 
that developed in the classroom to teach 
character. As a result only here and there 
a teacher of outstanding vision and strength 
of character has made a pronounced success 
in this field; and the great majority of stu- 
dents have received only a hit-or-miss ex- 
perience in character training. We believe 
that the teaching of good social attitudes 
should not be left to chance; therefore we 
have created a definite place for citizenship 
instruction in the basic course. In handling 
the discussion of current problems, the em- 
phasis is always placed upon concepts of 
fairness and honor in civic, social, and busi- 
ness relationships. In attempting to develop 
familiarity with the local newspapers, edi- 
torial policies and biases are frankly recog- 
nized and students are taught to read in the 
light of such recognition. Another means of 
achieving the definite grappling with prob- 
lems of character and citizenship is the les- 
son plan prepared by the director of the 
basic course and given to all basic-course 
teachers a week in advance of the time ap- 
pointed for the discussion. Subjects such as 
“sportsmanship,” “stealing,” and “protec- 
tion of property” have been used in the cur- 
rent semester. The plan submitted is ac- 
cepted by the teacher as merely suggestive, 
and her own ingenuity may take any lib- 
erties with the text which may promise to 
make her work with the subject more effec- 
tive. Preferably she finds a situation that 
naturally calls forth the discussion. All 
basic-course classes attack the problem dur- 
ing the same week, and teachers in other 
departments, being familiar with the plan 
also, lend their codperation. The results of 
this intelligent direction have been almost 
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immediately observable in student attitudes. 
For example, the very urgent and difficult 
problem of stealing involved clarifying the 
idea of social responsibility, the distinction 
between “informing” and “tattling.” Part of 
the lesson plan designed to stimulate the dis- 
cussion follows: 


Every school is confronted with the problem of 
protecting the property of students, of teachers, 
and of the public. The school faces also the need 
of protecting its own reputation and the reputa- 
tions of honorable students against false accusa- 
tions. Upon whom does the responsibility lie to 
bring about the greatest degree of protection? 
What can students do to help the situation? We 
know that there are many who are not habitually 
inclined to steal, but who cannot resist the temp- 
tation to pick up things of value if they are left 
lying about unprotected. What can we do to pro- 
tect these unfortunate individuals against their 
own weakness? 

Then there is the more serious problem of 
dealing with those few boys and girls who come 
to be classed as habitual thieves. In such cases the 
guilty ones must be discovered and guided. There 
is practically no opportunity for teachers to detect 
such malefactors. Information must come from 
students. 

What is the interest of the administration and 
faculty in receiving information about students 
suspected of stealing? First it is important to pre- 
vent a repetition of the wrong and thus to protect 
property. But far more important is the oppor- 
tunity to save a boy or girl from drifting into a 
life of crime. When we shield such petty thieves, 
we are keeping the way open for them to become 
established in criminal habits and pursuits. 

What about keeping articles that we find, with- 
out making an effort to find their owners? May 
this not be considered a form of stealing? 

How are the reputations of honest students 
endangered when reports go out that there is 
stealing in the school? 


SCHOOL AND CLASS AFFAIRS 

The basic-course class is made the center 
of school activities. All bulletins from the 
administration and from the student-body 
office are presented by especially delegated 
students as part of their classwork. This 
exercise in social responsibility rarely takes 
more than fifteen minutes a week, and the 
increased effectiveness of bulletins when 
handled in this way convinces us that the 
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time is well spent. Tickets for athletic con- 
tests and other activities are handled by a 
class treasurer ; the school paper and the an- 
nual are sold and distributed through the 
basic-course organization, Students learn to 
recognize that these are their projects, to be 
supported by them as such—even as weighti- 
er community projects will be supported in 
the future. Class social affairs are arranged 
and managed; Community Chest and other 
social-welfare movements operate through 
the basic course. 
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The above account of the work of the 
basic course at Eagle Rock High School is 
merely a statement of the conditions under 
which we are operating, of the goals we hope 
to attain, and of some of the devices which 
may help in their attainment. The most we 
can say at present is that practically all of 
the teachers engaged in this division of our 
work are enthusiastic about the new possi- 
bilities of achievement which it offers and 
are optimistic about the ultimate success of 
our undertaking. 











The New Program at Eagle Rock High 
School, Los Angeles 


Helen Babson 


Eprtor’s Note: The author of the article which 
follows is principal of the Eagle Rock High School 
in Los Angeles, California. She outlines the prin- 
ciples upon which a new curriculum is being based 
in connection with the experimental program of the 
Progressive Education Association. A.D. W. 


AGLE ROCK, though politically a part of 
E the City of Los Angeles and enjoying 
the advantage of a metropolitan activity, is 
socially somewhat of a unit, retaining a self- 
consciousness from the comparatively recent 
days when it was a separate town and con- 
ducted its own affairs. The population is 
homogenous and, for the most part, perma- 
nent. Within its area is every school facility 
from kindergarten to college. From its be- 
ginning, therefore, eight years ago, the 
school has had the advantage of this educa- 
tional continuity and a definite share in the 
social and cultural expression of a closely 
united community. 

The faculty of sixty-nine, including a non- 
teaching staff of five, principal, boys’ and 
girls’ vice principals, registrar and counse- 
lor, and a student body numbering sixteen 
hundred are organized into two distinct 
groups, a senior and a junior high, with 
quite different programs and housed in sepa- 
rate buildings. Operating thus under a plan 
which tends to remove the objectionable so- 
cial features of a six-year unit while it re- 
tains the longer age span desirable in direct- 
ing child growth, with a sense of under- 
standing and sympathy in the community 
and the constructive help and encourage- 
ment of the Division of Instruction and 
Curriculum of the Los Angeles City schools, 
the faculty have been able to proceed under 
very favorable conditions. The basis for the 
school practice lies in the belief that educa- 


tion should concern itself with such pro- 
cesses and experiences as may achieve for 
all those involved, pupil and teacher alike, 
both the desire and the capacity for abun- 
dant living, today and tomorrow, in the pres- 
ent and in the future. To that end, several 
years have been given to reconstructing the 
school’s curriculum, to eliminating every- 
thing that seemed to make no contribution to 
the child’s adjustment to life, and strength- 
ening and vitalizing all procedure that ap- 
peared to tend to his better social develop- 
ment ; combining and relating both facts and 
their interpretation wherever such arrange- 
ment seemed to serve their purpose; setting 
up lines of communication between all 
phases of school life that there might always 
be an awareness of the unified objective ; in 
a word, endeavoring in every way to formu- 
late a curriculum that should center in the 
child and his experience. As a result of 
these years of thinking and working to- 
gether, the following conclusions are taken 
as the basis for the school program. 

Education is one continuous process and 
all its factors should be related in the child’s 
consciousness. Its test should be its effec- 
tiveness in aiding him to discover and direct 
himself, to find his place in the social struc- 
ture, and to make his contribution to the 
general good. In this process there are (1) 
four phases of instruction that should be 
considered, not as separate departments but 
as interdependent components whose pur- 
pose is the relation they bear to the goal of 
living ; and (2) four types of emphasis which 
should cut across all group activity, empha- 
sis whose significance arises from the or- 
ganization of the world in which the child 
lives. 
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1. The assumption concerning the four 
phases of instruction are as follows: 

a) There are certain fundamental skills 
and knowledges which every person should 
possess. These may vary in volume and in- 
tensity as the child’s capacity will vary, but 
their application should always be in actual 
child understanding and participation. 

b) Physical well-being is essential to ev- 
ery good life and, therefore, the child 
should have definite training in both the pur- 
pose and practice of health. 

c) Since every person finds deep satisfac- 
tion in the use of the “gift that is in him,” 
there should be provision, first, for helping 
the child discover his own major interest and 
capacity, and, second, for providing him the 
opportunity to develop it. 

d) Life is abundant only as it touches a 
variety of different activities and interests, 
of minor importance possibly to the major 
sphere of capacity but desirable in rounding 
out the child’s personality. None of these 
should be considered “extracurricular” but 
all should be an integral part of his educa- 
tion and there should be a full, broad, varied 
scope for his personal choice. 

On these four assumptions, the schedule 
of the school is set up as follows: 

1. Fundamental skills and knowledges 

The basic course of the curriculum is one 
in which the objective is social understand- 
ing. Into it are gathered every source of ma- 
terial and type of activity that may help the 
child through interpretation, participation, 
and judgment to understand the world of 
which he is increasingly a part. Music, art, 
and literature, as vital to this understanding, 
are parts of the course. In the seventh and 
eighth grades, the class interest centers in 
the development of America, “the American 
epic,” and the chief emphasis, as seems best 
for the grade capacity, is in the geographic 
and narrative elements. In the ninth and 
tenth years, the class undertakes a study of 
world cultures, endeavoring to discover the 
contributions of the ages, races, and nations 
to the present state, The eleventh year con- 
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sists of investigation of American institu- 
tions and customs and in the twelfth year a 
variety of single hour courses, all social in 
significance, grow directly out of the inter- 
ests developed in the previous semesters. 
With the exception of the twelfth year, these 
are two hours in length. 

Out of this basic course grows the motiva- 
tion for the development of various skills 
and capacity. Some, such as English both 
written and oral, are integral parts of the 
course. Others more specialized, such as sci- 
ence, mathematics, industrial arts, and so 
forth, reach from this class into other pe- 
riods of the child’s day. 

From the seventh through the tenth year 
a nonspecialized course in science, with the 
objective of acquainting the child with the 
physical world, occupies from two to three 
hours a week. In addition to its relation to 
the basic course, correlation is made with 
other courses, wherever such seems natural. 
In addition, other periods of science, e.g., 
biology, chemistry, and physics, are offered 
as part of the scientific major or, in some- 
what simplified form, as units under gen- 
eral interests. 

For two years, the seventh and eighth, 
courses are required in the technique of sim- 
ple mathematics. For the present, these are 
scheduled one period a day, but it is expected 
to lessen this amount of time for children 
who do not need it. As with the science, ad- 
ditional courses—algebra, geometry, trigo- 
nometry, and so forth—are offered as part 
of the major interest or general-interest. 
schedule. 

2. Physical well-being 

One hour a day for the entire six years is 
given to the consideration of health. Here 
a very definite effort is made to depart from 
the more formal type of physical education 
and to introduce a varied program around 
the general objective. 

3. Major interests 

During the seventh and B-8 semesters op- 
portunity is given the child in every way to 
discover the type of work best suited to his 
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individual interest and aptitude. The basic- 
course instructor, as will be explained later, 
has for one of his chief concerns helping the 
child to decide where his natural choice 
should be. During the A-8 semester for one 
hour a day the child has opportunity to try 
his hand and his head in very simple, very 
elementary exploratory courses dealing with 
the various major interests—business, art, 
music, mechanical arts, science, and so 
forth. As a result of this experience tenta- 
tive division is made in the ninth grade into 
the following major-interest groups. (The 
letters are used merely as a means of dis- 
tinguishing the divisions for routine pur- 
poses. ) 

U Groups Students whose major interests are 
fairly well defined along academic lines, 
subdivided into scientific and literary 
majors 

N Groups Students whose major interests are 
along nonacademic lines and subdivided 
into music, art, industrial and mechani- 
cal arts, domestic arts, business 

G Groups Students who have developed no speci- 
fic major interest and for whom some- 
what general programs seem advisable 


During the ninth and tenth years these 
groups are scheduled together for the main 
periods of the day, and during the eleventh 
and twelfth years two hours a day are spent 
in somewhat specialized study of the chosen 
interest and its related subjects. 

4. General interests 

From two to five periods a week during 
the entire six years, the child is given his 
choice of general-interest subjects. In the 
lower grades, especially in the seventh and 
eighth, part of this time may be spent in a 
carry-over from a project or activity of the 
basic course, the completion of work for 
which the two-hour period seemed insuffi- 
cient. When the child is weak in some tech- 
nique or skill, he is required to spend some 
of his time in “workshop” where teachers 
are ready to help him make up his deficiency. 
For the most part, however, this is a period 
of absolutely free choice and the school en- 


deavors to make the offerings as varied as 
possible, introducing from time to time new 
courses which have educational value when- 
ever faculty leadership and student desire 
dictate. 

The unification of the student’s entire pro- 
gram, as has been stated, lies in the basic 
course of social understanding. From the 
seventh through the tenth grade, therefore, 
the instructor who stays with his group dur- 
ing each two-year cycle of this four-year 
period becomes in a very personal way the 
adviser for the individual children in his 
class. To him come all records, all informa- 
tion, all recommendations, and his contacts 
with the parents as well as with all the child’s 
school relationships are frequent. Regularly 
he meets other instructors of the grade so 
that the continuity of the child’s experience 
may be clear in the consciousness of all his 
teachers as together they plan the general 
trend of units of work and the material ne- 
cessary for their accomplishment. It is this 
basic-class instructor, who, under the direc- 
tion of the school counselor, aids the child in 
deciding his interests, major and general. 
Through him because of his knowledge and 
understanding adjustments in the child’s 
program are achieved. In the final analysis, 
this instructor combines in this capacity the 
homeroom and guidance functions. 

In the two later years, the eleventh and 
twelfth, the major-interest instructors con- 
sult with the basic-course instructor on these 
matters. 

To be effective, such a curriculum requires 
careful organization of faculty effort and 
understanding. A member of the group re- 
lieved from some classroom obligation for 
this responsibility, and known as the direc- 
tor of the basic course, heads faculty-com- 
mittee activity. To each of the three so- 
called class-cycle groups, seventh-eighth, 
ninth-tenth, eleventh-twelfth, is assigned a 
chairman; the basic-course instructors are, 
in turn, chairman of grade committees com- 
posed of all teachers in each grade. Regular 
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meetings according to a fixed schedule ar- 
ranged at the beginning of the semester made 
possible the unification of the plan, and 
careful but very simple reports in the form 
of class procedure agreed upon are put on 
file in the principal’s office after each com- 
mittee meeting. 

Four Types of Emphasis. The four types 
of emphasis which should cut across class 
activity are based on the fact that the child 
will make his contribution in four life 
groups: the home, the occupational, the leis- 
ure time, and the community or state. There 
should be, therefore, definite and careful 
planning to direct all phases of his school 
experience that he may realize and be ready 
for his place as a member of a family, as 
a worker, as a master of his own free time, 
and, in both the ethical and the political 
sense, as a citizen. 

Four faculty committees, representing a 
cross section of subject interest, direct the 
emphasis of the class units into the four 
life-group channels. The function of these 
four committees is chiefly advisory and con- 
sists of suggestions, with occasional lesson 
plans, for the grade committees. The citi- 
zenship committee, for example, prepares 
and distributes in all the basic courses reg- 
ular bulletins dealing with such subjects as 


Grades I&II III 
B7, A7, B8 American epic Exploratory shop and 


Physical 
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stealing, sportsmanship, student government, 
and student regulations, etc., which are used 
as part of the class-instruction period. Un- 
der the leisure-time committee a unit corre- 
lating all the A-9 groups eventuated in a 
demonstration at junior-high graduation. 

On the other hand, the activities of these 
committees frequently turn their emphasis 
towards more direct channels. The voca- 
tional committee after ascertaining the vo- 
cations in which the young people were 
interested conducted a vocational day when 
members of the chosen professions brought 
student groups first-hand information. The 
home-membership committee, besides form- 
ing many direct contacts with parents, work- 
ing directly through the parent-teacher as- 
sociation, has organized a class in home re- 
lations drawing on fifteen members of the 
faculty for class instruction scheduled as a 
general-interest elective in the twelfth grade. 
A unit consisting of informal discussion of 
the use of leisure time—concerts, movies, 
radio programs, art exhibits, etc.—and pur- 
posing to define standards of appreciation 
is given to all tenth-grade students by the 
leisure-time codrdinator. 

The chart appearing below illustrates the 
program by periods and grades. 

While it is plain that in a school with an 


IV V VI 


Mathematics General interest 


home economics, 2 well-being 
days 
Science, 3 days 
A8 American epic Exploratory major Physical Mathematics General interest, 3 
well-being days 
B9, A9 Science, 2 days 
B10, Al0 World culture Choice of two Physical General interest 2 
mathematics, art, languages, com- well-being days 
mercial subjects, industrial arts, Science, 3 days 
home economics 
Bll, All American life Major interest and related subjects Physical General interest 
and institutions well-being 
B12, Al2. Basic course Elective major interest and related Physical 


subjects 


well-being General interest 
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enrollment of sixteen hundred there must 
be some system of bell schedule and student 
programming, every effort is made to pre- 
vent such a system from limiting the child’s 
freedom. It is possible at any time to make 
constructive adjustment of his day or course, 
and the faculty, especially the basic-course 
instructors, are ever alert to discover the 
need for such adjustment. 

Under this curriculum, the formal class 
procedure of study and recitation is obvi- 
ously inadequate. It seems best, however, 
not to attempt at present to analyze or de- 
fine a new teaching technique but to wait 
until longer experience points the way for 
ideal teacher-student relation. 

It is also obvious that the usual procedure 
concerning marks and reports falls short. 
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The school has attempted, during the past 
year, to take cognizance of such attitudes as 
courtesy, coOperation, industry, and so 
forth, and at present a committee is work- 
ing on suggestions for the coming semester. 
In conclusion it should be stated that the 
school does not consider that it has made 
more than a beginning in its effort to afford 
the child better educational advantages. Of 
one thing only is it sure, that a system which 
has for its objective the child and his abun- 
dant living must never consider any phase 
of its administration as final, but that the 
curriculum, like the life it aims to develop, 
must be ever an organic thing, constantly 
changing and adjusting as wider vision is 
given those whose privilege it is to spend 
themselves in the cause of education. 
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Comments on Some Recent 
Mathematics Textbooks 


J. Andrew Drushel 


HE OPINIONS expressed on this page are 
Tl tm result of the writer’s reaction to his 
study of the following books in connection 
with his teaching of special methods courses 
in mathematics in 1933-1934 in the School of 
Education of New York University. 


I. Geometry Professionalized for Teachers, by 
Halbut C. Christofferson. Oxford, Ohio: Pub- 
lished by author. 1933, 203 pages, $1.50 net to 
teachers. 

A well-written, impartial review of this book by 

David Eugene Smith appears in the October 1934 

issue of The Mathematics Teacher. 


II. Unit Mastery Mathematics, by John C. Stone, 
Clifford N. Mills, and Virgil S. Mallory. Chi- 
cago: Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company, 1934. 
Book One, v+314 pages; Book Two, v+432 
pages; Book Three, v-+469 pages. 

An attractive, well-built series of junior-high 
mathematics texts in which “unit mastery” means 
chapter mastery. The units are chapter titles. 


Ill. The New Day Junior Mathematics, by Flet- 
cher Durell, J. A. Foberg, Ralph S. Newcomb, 
and Vevia Blair. New York: Charles E. Mer- 
rill Company. Book One, xii+338 pages, 1932; 
Book Two, xii+338 pages, 1932; Book Three, 
xii+430 pages, 1933. 

Book Three is a superior text for those ninth- 
grade children who can be taught to think in alge- 
braic terms. For such children mathematics as 
here presented will be interesting, understandable, 
pleasurable, and highly valuable. 


IV. Ninth Yearbook of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, by Herbert Russell 
Hamley. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, 1934, 215 pages, $1.75. 

This is a scholarly presentation of the function 
concept in secondary mathematics which should be 
read by teachers, authors, and publishers of high- 
school mathematics texts. Administrators and cur- 


riculum makers in secondary education can find 
much stimulating matter in this book. 


V. The New Applied Mathematics, by Sidney 
J. Lasley and Myrtle Mudd. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall Inc., 1934, 450 pages, $1.60. 

A fine collection of instructional material for 
those ninth-grade pupils who should not study 
algebra. 


VI. Solid Geometry, by Frank M. Morgan and 
W. E. Breckenridge. New York: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1934, vii+722 pages, $1.24. 

A well-written text characterized by short topics 
in organization, by clear-cut figures, by numerous 
tests of the true-false and completion types, and 
by an abundance of numerical problems. 


VII. Humanized Geometry—An Introduction to 

' Thinking, by J. Herbert Blackhurst. Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, Iowa: Published by the 
author, 1934, 206 pages, $1.00 postpaid. 

In this well-written little book the following 
features stand out in bold relief: (1) Geometry 
content is utilized as a source in exposing and in 
studying the processes of thinking. (2) Axioms 
are dealt with as assumptions and are critically 
evaluated. (3) Effective use is made of the true- 
false type of test. (4) Much historical matter is 
presented in a pleasant. manner in cennection with 
the numerous discussions at the close of individ- 
ual exercises or of larger learning units. 

In the writer’s opinion a geometry which skill- 
fully introduces such historical characters as Aris- 
totle, Archimedes, Eratosthenes, Eudoxus, Philo, 
Plato, Pythagoras, Thales, Zero, Euler, Newton, 
and Lobatchewsky deserves a place in progressive 
high schools. Moreover, if the author’s assertion 
that pupils while learning geometry “learn much 
about the progress by which effective thinking is 
done and show genuine progress in the develop- 
ment of a generally critical attitude towards what 
they read,” then high-school teachers of plane 
geometry and all others who have a voice in select- 
ing texts for geometry classes should be active in 
the elimination of the traditional text to make 
room for the humanized type of text. 
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Britannica Junior, edited and published by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 12 volumes 
bound in fabrikoid. $69.75. 

This new encyclopedia, written for boys and 
girls in the elementary grades and junior high 
school, is not an abridgement of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. It is a modern encyclopedia planned 
and written exclusively for children by eminent 
specialists in child education. While Britannica 
Junior is written in simple language, it is not “writ- 
ten down” to children. It is presented in interesting 
narrative form by those who have an affection 
for children and who know how to win their 
interest. It contains a wealth of beautiful pictures 
and is printed in large legible type easy to read. 

The first volume, the “Ready Reference” vol- 
ume, is a miniature encyclopedia in itself. It is 
more than an index to the set as it gives essential 
facts on every entry. In other words, a child want- 
ing merely to identify a name, a word, a place, or 
a reference of any kind can quickly find the facts 
he is seeking. The last volume, the Study Guide, 
edited by Frederick L. Redefer, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Progressive Education Association, is 
a concerted effort to create a means whereby chil- 
dren can “learn by doing.” Under every unit of 
study there are complete instructions comprehensi- 
ble to the child for useful chores to do, games to 
play, things to make, music and art to create, 
stories to write, and other instructive occupations. 
Britannica Junior is a very valuable reference work 
for children and one worthy of the Britannica 
name. cm 


Hiker’s Guide, Littlke Book Number 15. 
New York: Leisure League of America, 
1934. Heavy paper cover, 96 pages, $.25. 
This interesting pamphlet is one of the extensive 

series now offered by the Leisure League of Amer- 

ica, a nonprofit-making organization with head- 
quarters at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 

Other titles received for review will show the 

range of subjects represented in the series: 

1. Care and Feeding of Hobby Horses 

2. You Can Write 

5. What to Do About Your Invention 

7. Photography for Fun 

9. Music for Everybody 

10. A Garden in the House 

12. How to Sell What You Write 

14. Stamp Collecting 

The list is being extended constantly and will 
cover the whole range of popular avocational in- 


terests when it is completed. The authors are rec- 
ognized authorities in their special fields who 
present their hobbies with the zeal of evangelists 
but with very little of the technical matter which 
might discourage beginners. If I were very wealthy 
I should consider establishing an endowment to 
place several sets of these pamphlets in every 
school library. Being unwealthy, I can only recom- 
mend them highly for use by students and teachers. 
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Scientific Method in Supervisory Programs, 
the Seventh Yearbook of the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion of the National Education Associa- 
tion, by a committee of the Department, 
Paul T. Rankin, chairman. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1934, 194 pages. 
The Arkansas traveler was amazed to see the 

5.15, traditionally late, pulling in at 5.15. It devel- 

oped, however, that it was “yesterday’s 5.15” just 

twenty-four hours late. This review is on time, 
just one year late, for the Eighth Yearbook is now 
available. The tardiness must be blamed largely 
on the reviewer. To rationalize this delay it might 
be written that no review is necessary anyhow. 

You are either interested in supervision or you are 

not. If you are not, the review is of no importance. 

If you are, the Yearbooks of the Department are 

a part of your stock in trade, and you must have 

them, so you subscribe for them in advance of 

their publication. 

Your reviewer would like the use of six or 
eight pages, not two paragraphs, to discuss the 
Seventh Yearbook. The Second Yearbook issued 
by the Department of Supervisors was also con- 
cerned with scientific methods, but it was widely 
criticized as being too preoccupied with the ultra- 
objective kind of “technics.” It recommended 
quantitative measures for everybody, but, generally 
speaking, it overshot the mark. This Seventh 
Yearbook is not nearly so concerned about objec- 
tive measures. But it is not, on that account, either 
more or less “scientific.” It lacks wholly the unity 
which characterized the Sixth Yearbook, and it is 
patently not a group research project (the Sixth 
Yearbook was one of the most brilliantly con- 
ceived and executed group research projects yet 
published in the field of education) but only a 
symposium. The first chapter, on “The Scientific 
Method,” is an excellent treatment of the general 
subject; but the following chapters are largely 
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For SLOW GROUPS .... 


A new organization, especially adapted technique, and new type of content for 
slow groups in secondary or junior high school courses in mathematics : 


Schorling M§A THEMATICS IN LIFE 


This new series supplies the material needed to make mathematics 
meaningful and useful to slow groups in secondary schools. At the 
same time it offers easy enriching material for normal groups at the 
junior high school level. The series will be published in separate, 
self-contained units, thus affording a flexible course. Unit A, 


MEASUREMENT, and Unit B, CoNSTRUCTIONS, are now ready. 


Write for World Book Company 


— Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
descrip tion 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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The environment as a major source of experience. Raw materials for descriptive, 
reproductive, or creative activities. Children’s reading. Motion pictures. Materials 
for guiding learning, such as books, maps; self-help materials. Provisions for the 
several aspects of the curriculum. Criteria for the selection and organization of ma- 
terials. Adaptation to individuals. Administration and management. 

Committee: Fannie W. Dunn (Chairman), Mildred English, William M. Gregory, 
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Announcing 


BEHIND THE 
FOOTLIGHTS 


CHARLES C. MATHER 


Chairman of the Department of English 
Culver Military Academy, Culver, Indiana 


ALICE HOWARD SPAULDING 


Head of the Department of English 
The High School, Brookline, Massachusetts 


MELITA HAMILTON SKILLEN 


Director of Dramatics 
Nicholas Senn High School, Chicago, lil. 


This new textbook and handbook on 
the Technique of Dramatics provides, 
in Part I, a valuable background for the 
appreciation of plays; in Part II, a study 
of the techniques involved in acting; 
and in Part III, a thorough study of 
stage equipment and directions for con- 
ducting rehearsals and for memorizing 
lines. This book should make any group 
using it familiar with every phase of 
play production, and expert in self- 
expression through plays. 


Full details concerning this new book 


may be obtained by writing to our 


nearest office. 





SILVER * BURDETT 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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pleasant essays on various aspects of supervision 
with the word “scientific” used every now and 
then as a kind of self-conscious nod towards the 
first chapter. . Ce 


Education on the Air, Fifth Yearbook of the 
Institute for Education by Radio, edited 
by Josephine H. MacLatchy. Columbus, 
Ohio: Ohio State University, 1934, 366 
pages. 

The Yearbook is made up of about forty papers 
by as many authors; it is the proceedings of the 
Fifth Institute, held at Columbus, April 30 to 
May 2, 1934, with the addition of some material 
on researches. The papers fall under the headings 
“National Aspects,” “School Broadcasting,” “Edu- 
cational Stations and Programs,” “Relations and 
Activities,” and “Research in Education by Radio.” 
The Institute has no set program to promote, so 
the papers give a fairly wide range of points of 
view and represent a cross section of current 
theory and practice. The work of the Institute 
continues to be the most extensive and significant 
effort to discover the uses of radio broadcasting 
in education. The development of radio for educa- 
tion depends in a large part upon the efforts of 
teachers and others who have a special interest in 
the use of air channels for program material for 
listeners’ purposes, not always identical with the 
sponsors’ purposes. Every school ought to have a 
standing committee of the faculty on radio, a 
committee composed of enthusiasts, critics, and 
specialists. The yearbooks of the Institute would 
be excellent source material for the discussions and 
investigations directed by this committee. 


j.c BD. 


Principles of Guidance, second edition, by 
ArTHUR I. Jones. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1934, 456 pages, 
$3.00. 

“The purpose of guidance is to assist the indi- 
vidual through counsel to make wise choices, ad- 
justments, and interpretations in connection with 
critical situations in his life in school, vocations, 
leisure time, and leadership.” Such is the thesis 
which Professor Jones elaborates in this second 
edition of a text which is already widely known. 
The author is one of the liberal school who see 
guidance as a part of all education rather than a 
narrow field, the province of specialists. This bias 
may account for the popularity of the book, for 
the trend in guidance is indisputably away from 
the restricted concept characteristic of the earlier 
efforts in the field. The new edition is a thick 
meaty book, sprinkled with tables and graphs. Its 
merits as a text have been proved in the first edi- 
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tion, and it is assuredly of value as a handbook for 
specialists, administrators, and teachers. J.C. D. 


The Mother's Encyclopedia, compiled and 
edited by the editors of The Parents’ 
Magazine. New York: Reynal and Hitch- 
cock, 1933, 959 pages. 

This interesting work, formerly issued in four 
volumes, consists of articles that have appeared in 
The Parents Magazine, with appropriate editing 
and condensing. There are cross references under 
every subject, subtitles on nearly every page, and 
a voluminous index. “School mothers” and all the 
others whose career is children will find many uses 
for this book, the only work of its kind now avail- 
able. The articles cover practically every problem 
of child rearing from prenatal care through 
adolescence. 5. Ge ae 


Discovering Music, by Howarpv D. McKin- 
NEY and W. R. Anperson. New York: 
American Book Company, 325 pages, 
$3.00. 

Real discovery of music implies voyages that 
present truly difficult courses to steer. This book 
undertakes to chart such a course as will encom- 
pass opportunities and emphases that lie directly 
in the path of the present-day student. 

The school’s struggle to encourage favorable 
reaction by youths to music calls for good music; 
else the discovery of music is futile. The authors 
have nicely pinned responsibility for the criterion 
for good music upon the instructor—“Is what the 
composer striving to do, worth doing?” 

This book presents some aspects of music which 
can be easily grasped by nonparticipating music 
studenis (those studying theory, harmony, and ap- 
preciation of music), and other aspects which ap- 
peal to participating students (members of 
orchestra, band, and chorus). For the former 
groups much carefully selected program music is 
explained and evaluated discriminatingly in the 
interest of “cultivating an eloquence of heart.” 
For the latter groups many works which are fre- 
quently performed in our school repertoires are 
discussed. 

As is suggested by its title, this stimulating book 
opens a new field for tolerance, inclusiveness, and 
generosity in conception and content of school 
music. And in the peculiarly selfish field of music 
appreciation, it is well that we should have profit 
sharing for students and teacher. 


P. W. in ©. Je. 


ADDITIONAL BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS OF 
INTEREST TO SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
Bookbinding Made Easy, by Lee M. KLINeFecter. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 
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1934, cloth, illustrated, 84 pages, $1.00. 

How to Judge Motion Pictures, by SARAH Mac- 
LEAN MULLEN. Pittsburgh: published by Scho- 
lastic, 1934, paper covers, 60 pages, $.25. 

The pamphlet, published for the National 
Scholastic Photoplay Club, contains a foreword 
by Dr. William L. Lewin and a section on “How 
to Organize a Photoplay Club.” 

Historical Fiction (and other reading references 
for history classes in junior and senior high 
schools), by Hannan Locasa. Philadelphia: 
McKirley Publishing Company, 1934, 144 pages, 
heavy paper covers, $1.00. (Revised and en- 
larged edition.) 

Elementary School Libraries, Standards for Or- 
ganization, School Library List. Bulletin 75. 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, Department of Public Instruction, 
1934, 120 pages. 

The Open Door, a library reference workbook, by 
EpwinaA Kenney HEGLAND and SHERIDAN HeEc- 
LAND. Stanford University, California: Stanford 
University Press, 1934, paper covers, 36 pages, 
$.35. 

A Newspaper Unit for Schools, by B. J. R. Stot- 
per. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 13 pages. 
(Reprinted from Teachers College Record, Oc- 
tober 1934.) 





A GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
IN HIGH SCHOOL 


MATHEMATICS 
TWO NEW APTITUDE TESTS 


The Iowa Algebra Aptitude Tests 
and 

The Iowa Plane Geometry Aptitude 
Tests 


deserve a place in your guidance program. 
Through the use of such materials much mis- 
guided teacher and pupil effort can be saved. 

The Iowa Algebra Aptitude Tests are designed 
to be used prior to the pupil’s introduction to 
algebra instruction. The lowa Plane Geometry 
Aptitude Tests are intended for use following 
algebra but before any systematic instruction is 
given in geometry. Experience with both tests 
indicates their power to provide surprisingly ac- 
curate forecasts of accomplishment in these fields. 

Write for Catalogue and qpecinsn copies of 
the tests. Price for bes Algebra Aptitude Tests 
or lowa Plane Geometry Aptitude Tests in any 
quantity, per copy 3.4 cents. Ten per cent dis- 
count if ordered in lots of 500 to 1000 copies. 
Fifteen per cent discount on lots of 1000 copies 
or more. 


Published and Distributed by 


Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service 
Extension Division, University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 
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“THE STANDARD CATALOG 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES is 


to the School Librarian what Dun or Brad- 
street is to the Credit Manager,” #%: (.c2t.2;.2 


An examination of a copy of the Stand- 
ard Catalog for High School Libraries will 
disclose the reasons for this splendid com- 
parison. It is a book of 800 pages compiled 
by librarians and educators. It is a guide 
for librarians, teachers and pupils in buy- 
ing, cataloging and using books. 


It Saves Money 


By telling definitely what library books 
to buy under each classification it saves 
much more than its moderate cost by elimi- 
nating unwise purchases and, at the same 
time, insures acquisition of books capable 
of widest usefulness in school work. 


It Saves Time 


The catalog makes it unnecesssary for 
librarians, principals or teachers to spend 
any appreciable time in book selection or 
such details as looking up publishers, edi- 
tions and prices. 


it Insures a Balanced Library 


Use of the High School Catalog is the 
best assurance of a balanced book collec- 
tion. Important books are starred for first 
purchase and symbols designate those best 
suited for Junior and Senior pupils. 


It is Always Up to Date 


Annual supplements, treating current 
books in the same way as the foundation 
volume, will be sent to buyers of the cata- 
log without additional charge until publi- 
cation of a new edition now planned for 


1937. 


It Increases the Value of Books 


By indexing in elaborate detail the con- 
tents of books of a composite nature, this 
catalog more than doubles the value of 
each book so treated by making its entire 
contents available at all times. The cost of 
this indexing would be prohibitive in an 
individual library. 


It is Highly Endorsed 


This Catalog is used and recommended 
by leading librarians and educators in all 
states and is officially endorsed by various 
professional library organizations. 


it is the Last Word in Analytical 
Cataloging 

The 1932 Revised Edition of the Stand- 
ard Catalog for High School Libraries 
must be seen and used to be appreciated. 
No detail has been overlooked in making it 
the last word in analytical cataloging, the 
practical value of which is now recognized 
throughout the library profession. 


SEND FOR IT TODAY 


Request a copy of the STANDARD 
CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL LI- 
BRARIES to be sent on approval. We will 
be glad to send it and to quote your low 
service-basis price. Or, if you prefer, we 
will send a circular with a more detailed 
description. 
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A New Society Is in the Making 
GUIDANCE 


Will Help Youth Face this New World 
Send for 
INOR GROUP-GUIDANCE SERIES 


By Ricuarp D. ALLEN, Ph.D., Director of Guidance, Providence, 
R.I., lecturer at Boston, Brown, and Harvard Universities. 
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Large and small cities are incorporating the Inor Group-Guidance 
Series as a whole or part of their guidance program. 
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Many favorable comments have been made regarding these books. 


“These books meet the demand for classroom materials in character 
education. The futility of preaching to young people on standards of con- 
duct is recognized, although practised altogether too much. Richard 
Allen’s book presents a wealth of carefully selected cases arranged in 
suitable form for group discussions.” . . . says George Hutcherson, 
Supervisor in Guidance, State Education Dept., Albany, N.Y. 


THE SERIES 


; 


Volume I Common Problems in Group Guidance 
Volume IT Case-Conference Problems in Group Guidance 
Volume III Self-Measurement Projects in Group Guidance 


Volume IV Organization and Supervision of Guidance in Public Edu- 
cation 
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Take the series on approval. You have ten days in which to return 
the books if you do not care to keep them. 
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INOR PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


RKO Building, Radio City, New York 
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